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—such as, that by “the Baron” was represented 


the author; by “M. La Croosse,” John Wilson 
Croker; by the “Chevalier André Agneau,” Sir 
Andrew Agnew, &c. 

Further evidence is afforded by a letter shortly 
following, also in the Spectator, to which the name 
of Lady Georgiana Chatterton was appended. In 
this, the writer states that she was sitting with 
Mr. Rogers, the poet, at one of his now historical 
breakfast-parties, when he received from Lord 
Brougham a presentation copy—one of the five— 
of Albert Lunel. Rogers handed the volumes to 
his fair guest, charging her to read them quickly, 
and not breathe a word as to the author. “I did 
so,” she continues, “ and finished them by the time 
I went to a dinner-party on the following day. 
In the evening I met Mr. Rogers, and he told me 
that he had sent to my house for the books, as 
Lord Brougham had ordered the work to be sup- 
pressed, the reason (as he had heard) being, that 
many of the characters were from real life. I have 
never met with any one who had read it before its 
suppression, except the late Dean Milman, nor since 
its suppression, till within the last few months.” 

A notice of the novel is also to be found in the 
Atheneum of July 6, 1872. 

I have now written all that occurs to me on the 
subject of Albert Lunel, and conclude with the 
questions :— 

Who wrote it? 

Is Mr. Clarke’s edition of 1872 an actual reprint, 
or a re-issue of the old book, as originally printed 
by Charles Knight in 1844, with a new title-page? 

Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 





THE ROLLIAD. 


In the second series of “N. & Q.,” vol. ii. 114, a 
list of the writers of articles in the Rolliad was 
supplied by Lord Braybrooke, from a copy of the 
work in which the names had been inserted by 
Mr. George Ellis, “one of the most talented con- 
tributors.” It is a work in which few persons at 
present, take much interest. But its influence in the 
party warfare of its day makes it desirable that 
whatever is recorded of it should be correct. I 
have a copy of it that formerly belonged to Dr. J. 
Yonge, in which the names are inserted upon the 
authority of Prof. Smyth of Cambridge ; and the 
following are the only instances in which they 
differ from those supplied by Lord Braybrooke. 
After marking the “ Advertisement to the Fourth 
Edition,” as written by Dr. Lawrence, both authori- 
ties are in accord as to the writers of the “ criticisms 
on the Rolliad.” Prof. Smyth merely adding, in 
the margin of No. vi. Part 2,— 

“Mr. Reed, sent by Sheridan to attend Mad. de 


Genlis and Pamela to Paris, in Nov., 1792. .... Was 
engaged in the Courier when first set up as an opposition 





paper to Pitt and the war of 1793. Died young, of con- 
sumption.” 
_Of the “Political Eclogues,” the writers are 
given :— 
By Lord Braybrooke. By Prof. Smyth. 


* Rose.” Dr. Lawrence. Fitzpatrick. 
“ Margaret 
Nicholson.” Mr. Adair. R. Adam. 
Of the “ Probationary Odes ” :— 
Preliminary 
matter. Tickell. Tickell and Richardson. 
Ode v. J. Ellis. J. Ellis, cousin to Geo. Ellis. 
Ix. Tickell. Sketched by Canning when 
at Eton, finished by Tickell. 
x. Pearce. Doubtful. 
XII. “neverknown Probably Mrs. Debbing, wife 
to the Club.” of General D.* 
xiv. Bishop of Os- 
sory. Dr. O Byrne. 
(Hon. William 
Beresford.) Bishop of Ossory. 
XXI. unmarked. Geo. Ellis. 
xx. ‘Real Birthday s Geo. Ellis. 
T. Warton. 


Neither of these authorities notices the con- 
tributors to the “ Political Miscellanies.” There is 
some account of them at p. 242 of the volume of 
“N. & Q.,” to which I have already referred. 

W. M. T. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

It is supposed by many, that the agitation for 
the extension of the electoral franchise to females 
is of modern growth. There is proof, however, 
that it was thought of nearly a century ago. I 
have a book, written by Major Cartwright, the 
gentlest of men, but one of the bravest of Parlia- 
mentary Reformers, when to be such was to invite 
ignominy and even to encounter peril. I can only 
give the first words of the title-page, which, of 
itself, would make a very respectable tract, for the 
worthy Major was rather prolix :—The Legislative 
Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated; or, Take 
your Choice. The book had reached a second 
edition, and was “ Printed for J. Alman, opposite 

3urlington House, in Piccadilly, 1777.” Dis- 
cussing the question “ how far women can claim to 
be represented,” the author says (pp. 45-6-7, the 
italics being, of course, his own) :— 

“For want of arguments against an equality of repre- 
sentation, some authors have been driven to the sad ex- 
pedient of attempting to be witty on the subject. A 
dignitary of our church, aud a writer also, who kindly 
takes upon him to assert the rights of Great Britain, 
have, in particular, been pleased to advance, that, pro- 
vided this equality be due to the men, it must equally 
appertain to the women; and that then, of course, all the 
women, as well as all the men, must be free to vote at 
elections.¢ It might perhaps be a want of politeness to 








* Whatever may be its merits, it is an awful attempt 
at imitating the orthography of the Scottish dialect as 
supposed to be written by Dundas. . 

+ Dean of Gloucester’s concluding Tract. Introductio 
p. ix, Rights of Great Britain Asserted, p. 4 or 5. 
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ask these gentlemen if they seriously meant what they 
said: but as I am serious myself, I will beg leave to 
refer the Dean to the Scripture,* and the other gentlemen 
to the law of nature; and the common law of England,+ 
and both of them to the fair sex ; in order to settle this 

int. Man and wife are called in scripture one flesh, in 
law, one person ; and by both the temporal dominion is 
given to the man. With regard to God and his salvation, 
the sexes are equal in dignity. Now the matron is the 
highest of her sex in temporal dignity; and yet, as a 
wife, she is commanded to ‘submit herself to her husband 
in every thing’; and he, both in scripture and in law, is 
considered her representative, her lord, her head. If 
this be the condition of the matron, it will be difficult 
even for a Dean, to shew that her inferiors should enjoy 
a privilege denied to her. But, were the Reverend Dean 
and the bold assertor to receive no greater thanks from 
the ministry than they are likely to obtain from the fair 
sex for such attempts to serve them, poor, indeed, would 
be their reward! Women know too well what God and 
nature require of them, to put in so absurd a claim for a 
share in the rights of election. Their privileges and 
power are of another kind; and they know their sphere.” 


Had the Major lived in these days, his views 
would probably have been modified ; at all events 
they would have been eloquently contested. 

J. W. Dapy. 

Richmond, 8. W. 





LORD DERWENTWATER. 
An Op CumBerLAnp BALLAD, circa 1716. 

The following old ballad (which I took down as 
recited to me by an old woman, nearly seventy 
years of age, residing at Ulverston, North Lanca- 
shire), was, I am told, a great favourite, about one 
hundred years ago, throughout the Northern 
Counties. I shall be glad to see it obtain a “ local 
habitation ” in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

“ The king wrote a letter to my Lord Derwentwater, 

And he sealéd it with gold ; 

He sent it to my Lord Derwentwater 

To read it if he could. 

He sent it by no boy, 

He sent it by no slave, 

But he sent it by as true a knight 

As heart could wish or have. 

The very first line that he lookéd upon 

Made him for to laugh and to smile, 

The very next line that he lookéd upon 

The tears from his eyes did fall. 

He calléd to his stable boy 

To saddle his bonny grey steed, 

‘ That I unto loving London 

May ride away with speed.’ 

His wife heard him say so, 

In childbed as she lay, 

Says she ‘ My Lord Derwentwater, 

Make thy will before thou goest away.’ 

‘It’s to my little son I give 

My houses and my land, 

And to my little daughter 

Ten thousand pounds in hand, 

And unto thee, my lady gay, 








* Gen. ii. 24, iii, 16; Mat. ix. 5-6; Mark, x. 7-9; 
Ephes., v. 31, &c. 

+ Lit. lib. iii. c. 3, §. 29. Bracton, lib. 5, ¢. 15. 
jib. ii. c. 15. 


Ibid. 
Wood, Book I. c. 6, p. 101, 








Who is my wedded wife, 

The third part of my estate thou shalt have 

To maintain thee through thy life.’ 

He set his foot in the level stirrup 

And mounted his bonny grey steed, 

The gold rings from his fingers did break 

And his nose began for to bleed. 

He had not ridden past a mile or two, 

When his horse stumbled over a stone, 

‘ These are tokens enough,’ said my,Lord Derwentwater, 
‘ That I shall never return.’ 

He rode and he rode till he came to merry London, 
And near to that famous hall, 

The lords and knights of merry London 

They did him a traitor call. 

‘A traitor! a traitor! a traitor !’ he cried, 

‘A traitor! how can that be ?’ 

Unless it's for keeping five hundred men 

For to fight for King Jamie.’ 

It's up yon steps there stands a good old man 
With a broad axe in his hand, 

Says he, ‘ Now my Lord Derwentwater, 

Thy life's at my command.’ 

’ My life! my life ! thou good old man, 

My life I'll give to thee, 

And the green coat of velvet on my back 

Thou may’st take it for thy fee. 

There ’s fifty pounds and five in my right pocket, 
Give that unto the poor ; 

There's twenty pounds and five in my left pocket, 
Deal that from door to door.’ 

Then he laid his head on the fatal block—” 


[Here the reciter’s memory failed.] 
J. P. Morris. 
17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 





FOLK-LORE. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Foikx-Lore.—As I under- 
stand that the medical profession are about im- 
proving and collating the different Pharmacopceias 
of the sister countries, I send to them and others 
the following scraps of intelligence, for the edifica- 
tion of the rising generation of “ Gideon Grays.” 
They are chiefly gathered from the village leeches 
of Gloucestershire and the adjacent counties. 1. To 
wit, a skein of silk to be tied tightly round the 
loins in bad cases of rheumatism. This I had from 
an old schoolmaster, whose “ native” was Bourton- 
on-the-Water. who had tried it on himself, and said 
he thought it kept in the electricity! This was 
perhaps the same old gentleman who so mildly 
rebuked the gaping rustics in a Cotteswold village. 
During the Prusso-French war, there was a beauti- 
ful display of meteoric light one night, and the 
people were all out of doors gazing on the wondrous 
sight. One sage elder declared, “ it was Paris all 
a-fire,” and “weren’t they giving it to ’em hot,” 
when the schoolmaster, with a benigrant smile, 
exclaimed, “The poor creatures don’t know any 
better ; it is their ignorance ! It is the constellation 
of the Southern Cross, but they don’t know it !” 

Against fits—A few drops of blood, got by 
pricking a live mole with a pin. The drops to be 
taken in a wineglassful of water just as the con- 
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vulsion is coming on. The village bird and mole 
catcher, one Shadrach Gaze, called “ Shad ” in short, 
tells me that he supplies several of the “quality” 
in Cheltenham with live moles for this purpose ! 

In epilepsy, the “ pattes” of the mole are sewed 
up in a bag and worn round the neck. This custom 
obtains at Frampton, Cotterell, and in other parts 
of the county. 

In whooping cough, a roasted mouse eaten by 
the patient greatly relieves the complaint. It is 
generally followed throughout the county. 

Agque.—This was a very common complaint some 
seventy years ago, in the Western counties, but 
owing to the universal drainage of land, it has 
nearly disappeared here, as it has in the fen-counties. 
The antidote was a live garden snail, sewed up in 
a bag and worn round the neck for nine days ; the 
bag was then opened, and the snail thrown into the 
fire, when, my informant says, it shakes like the 
ague, and the patient is never troubled with the 
complaint again. 

Warts.—For these the snail is also in request. 
Proceed in this wise. Pierce the molluse with a 
pin as many times as you have warts in number, 
then stick the snail on a blackthorn in the hedge- 
row ; as the creature dies, so will the warts wane 
and disappear. 

In ear-ache the snail is also good. You simply 
prick the snail, and allow the exuded froth to drop 
into the ear affected. 

Tumours.—A young woman, with a large wen 
on her neck, who had, of course, “tried all the 
doctors,” declares that she got rid of her encum- 
brance by wearing round her neck, and fastened 
by a small buckle, a plaited braid, made from the 
tail-hair of a grey stallion. 

The next instances are of so revolting a character 
that I will pass them over hastily. In whiie- 
swelling of the knee, the cure is effected by slitting 
open a live puppy and binding it, while quivering, 
upon the peccant member. A mole, too, is some- 
times vivisected and applied in like manner to the 
neck, for curing wens. Women afflicted with wens 
are called here, near Cheltenham, “ thicknecked ” ; 
and, judging from these cruel practices, the thick- 
ness is not confined to their necks. I could add to 
the list, but no doubt this much will be sufficient 
for your readers. Whilst touching on these rustic 
themes, I will mention the custom of young men 
wearing earrings. I know now three young men 
whose ears are bored, and inserted in them are 
neat, plain gold rings. They tell me that they 
adopted the custom for the purpose of strengthening 
weak eyes; but coupling this with the known fact 
that Shakspeare is depicted in the Chandos portrait 
with earrings, and it is a customary thing amongst 
gipsies, I should put the subject as a query to be 
ventilated in your columns. How far does the 
custom of men wearing gold earrings obtain in other 





counties? I will finish with the observation, that | wickedness, and hypocrisy, which he so mercilessly 





in Gloucestershire, Zadkiel’s is the orthodox almanac 
among the farmers, who, for the most part, firmly 
believe in his predictions of weather and political 
events. Moore’s mystical lore guides them as to 
the minor operations of tail-lopping, and the like, 
on lambs and foals, &c., which are never under- 
taken unless “ Sol” is in Aries, Taurus, or the right 
sign of the zodiac. Village sages here touch 
children for white-lip, and charm for the tooth- 
ache, and the other ills to which “ flesh is heir,” 
and education is comparatively not in the ascendant. 
I consider that of the younger farmers to be ata 
very low ebb. School-houses may be built, but as 
long as the farmers keep the children at work from 
an early age “craw-keeping,” pig-minding, and 
horse-leading, and declare that they must have the 
children when quite young, or they cannot pro- 
perly learn to do such things, so long will education 
languish, and superstitions be cherished. fF. 8. 


Piers THE PLowman.—The introductory verses 
of Piers the Plowman appear to me to have been 
perverted by transcribers and commentators, from 
a very humorous and interesting description of the 
poet to a bungling attempt to describe his dress, 
without point or meaning. I have only the edition 
of Mr. Sxeat, 1869, to refer to, but this is, I 
believe, the last published :— 

**Tn a somer seson whan soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in this world wondres to here.” 
On the words “as I a shepe were,” Mr. SKEAT re- 
marks, “We know that shepe here means shepherd, 
because shepherd is the reading of many MS5.,” 
and says, “a few instances of the signification 
shepherd occur.” Notwithstanding, though any 
number of transcribers wrote as I a shepherd were, 
and though Jack Chap or Schap may mean Jack 
Shepherd (the only instance he gives), there can 
be no question but that this is a great mistake. 
What Langland means to say—what he does say— 
is, that he put on his sheep's clothing, his monk's 
frock, the badge of his holy calling, going forth 
habited as a holy hermit, but unholy of works. 
Dr. Whitaker, quoted by Mr. Skat, paraphrases 
this,—‘“not like an anchorite who keeps his cell, 
but like one of those unholy hermits, who wander 
about the world to hear and see wonders.” 

It is not to playing truant once that Langland 
pleads guilty, but to a vagabond habit, which, in 
the summer season, when the sun was soft and 
warm, he could not resist. Then he would shape 
himself in his shrouds and set forth to wander far 
and wide through the world. In what other way 
would he be so likely to have acquired that 
wonderful knowledge of the stirring events of his 
time which he displays, and of the corruption, 
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exposes in his poems ? The first four verses have 
no other connexion with the poem than to explain 
how it chanced, that on a certain May morning he 
found himself on the Malvern hills, wearied with 
travel, and falling asleep by a running brook dreamt 
his marvellous dream. Langland was no false 
prophet, though he came in sheep’s clothing. 
Witiiam Porton. 


SournHwE..’s “ Mary MaGpa.en’s Funerai 
Teares.”"—I do not know whether it has been 
noticed before ; but Gabriel Harvey, in A New 
Letter of Notable Contents, 1593, (Mr. Collier’s Re- 
print, p. 13), evidently refers to Southwell’s Mary 
Magdalen’s Funerall Teares in these words :— 

“ Now he hath a little mused upon the Funeral! Teares 
of Mary Magdalen, and is egged-on to try the supplenesse 
of his patheticall veine, in weeping the compassionatist 
and divinist Teares heavenly eye rained upon earth.” 

The earliest edition of Southwell’s Mary Mag- 
dalen’s Funerall Teares, noticed by Mr. Hazlitt 
(Handbook, p. 568), is dated 1594 ; from the fore- 
going quotation, it would appear that there must 
have been an edition at least a year earlier. The 
earliest noticed by the late Mr. Turnbull, in his 
Memoir of Southwell (Lib. of Old Authors: J. 
Russell Smith, 1856), is the edition of 1609. I 
may further note that Harvey on a subsequent 
page of his tract (p. 25 of Mr. Collier's Reprint) 
states—“I know not who weeped the ‘ Funerall 
Teares of Mary Magdalene,’ ”—plainly indicating 
that the authorship was not then generally known. 

S. 


More or More Hatu.—Criticism on works in 
the Royal Academy has not yet appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” but I have been allowed to point out 
deviations from history or poetry. So, concurring 


in the praise of Mr. Poynter’s picture as a work of 


art, I wish to express my surprise that, though it 
has been seen for more than a month, and criticized 
in nearly all the papers, no one seems to have 
discovered that it is not More of More Hall. I 
believe that neither the artist when he painted, 
nor the critics when they wrote, had read the 
ballad. Their memories are all the purer. The 
following is from the Standard of May 28 :— 

“ Mr. Poynter has painted a companion to his Perseus 
and Andromeda, exhibited at the Royal Academy last 
year, having for subject the famous Fight between More 
of More Hall and the Dragon of Wantley. Owing partly 
to the long line of canvas to be covered, the composition 
of last year took a singularly scattered form. This year 
the canvas is, we believe, of the same proportions, yet the 
combat between the armed warrior and the dragon wants 
in no degree in that force which comes of concentration. 
The eye takes in at a glance the salient features of the 

ht, and having satisfied itself as to the probable results 

the battle finds leisure to look after the damsel for 
whom it is undertaken, and who is tied to a blasted tree at 
some distance to the right. All the power and genius of 
the painter have been exhausted on the monster and its 
yer. The spear lies broken, and the sword of the 














champion is descending in death-giving strokes on the 
scaly hide of the winged beast, whose fury is well-nigh 
spent. There is no mistaking those fearful eyes glazed 
in death. The fiendish wing, broken and disabled, serves 
as a standpoint to the knight, the writhing tail already 
shows feebleness in its hold on the tree trunk.” 

When the people of Rotherham offer all their 
goods to More if he will slay the dragon, he refuses 
the goods, and asks only for a fair maid of sixteen, 

“To anoint me at night ere I go to the fight, 
And to dress me in the morning.” 

We are not to suppose that he tied her to the 
tree as bait for the dragon. He bespoke his 
armour at Sheffield, and it was so studded with 
spikes, all about five or six inches long, that he 
might have been thought “some Egyptian por- 
cupoy.” There are no spikes in the picture. They 
fought two days and a night, but, 

“Though their strength it was great, and their skill it 
was neat, 
They never had one wound.” 

And, finally, More kills the dragon with a kick, 
which does not leave any visible hurt. 

The ballad of the Dragon of Wantley seems to 
be as little read as it deserves. It is surprising 
that Bishop Percy thought fit to preserve a work 
the humour of which is so scanty, and the nasti- 
ness so redundant. Harry Carey cleaned it, and 
made what was left the foundation for a very 
pretty ballad-opera. FirzHoPKIys. 

Garrick Club. 

Tue New River Company.—At the Auction 
Mart lately, Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield sold, 
in four lots, one quarter of a King’s share in this 
corporation for the sum of 12,240/., the income for 
the last year having been on this quarter-share 
448]. The rise in value in this property has been 
very marked. From having in years gone by been 
an unprofitable undertaking, its income is now 
enormous. In 1858 a share sold in the open 
market at the rate of 19,0001.; twelve years after 
the auctioneers above named sold a share in lots at 
38,0001.; and the result of this last sale shows the 
price of a share to be nearly 49,0001. 


Tue “Durnam Waes.”—This hoax, perpetrated 
on Hook, seems to be forgotten. An account of a 
loyal meeting at Durham, with a list of attendants, 
&c., was sent by the wags to the John Bull, where 
it obtained easy admission. No such meeting had 
ever occurred; it was a fiction altogether! Hook 
was furious when a Liberal Durham paper (the 
Chronicle) exultingly informed the public of the 
trick. But the “Wags” had not finished their 
work! Ina subsequent John Bull, Hook stated 
that a Durham friend had sent him a letter, con- 
taining the names and addresses of the young men 
who had concocted the false news. Mr. Hook said 
that, although he had been particularly requested 
to withhold the names of the youths (as publication 
might injure their future prospects), he should do 
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nothing of the kind. This declaration was fol- 
lowed by the names and addresses. They were all 
those of eccentric characte:s of Durham—men with 
wood-legs, hump-backs, beggars, rag-gatherers, and 
such like! When Hook discovered that he was 
again tricked, he said that in future no letter from 
Durham would be inserted without it was verified 
by a London reference ! 

“ Veterinary Doctor Marshall” (a native satirist 
and cow-doctor), who was also a victim of the 
“ Wags,” said, in reference to the Hook-hoax:— 

“ The Durham post-mark, I am told, 
Will make each editor to hold 
His hand, and say with due decorum, 
* This isa hoax ! it comes from Durham, 
Where physic, law, and gospel shine, 
But not, I am afraid, divine !’” 

Other doings of the “ Wags,” and their history, 
&c., may be found in Richardson’s Table-Book 
article, “ The Wags of Durham.” But Richardson’s 
account is very incomplete, as has been already 
stated in “N. & Q.” It was “ Veterinary Doctor 
Marshall” whoas “ Henry Marshall, M.D.,” was made 
to claim the “ Lines on Sir John Moore.” N. 


Punyine Eprraru.—Cecil Clay, the counsellor 
of Chesterfield, caused this whimsical allusion, or 
pun upon his name, to be put on his gravestone— 
a cypher of two C’s, and underneath, “ Sum quod 
fui” (I am what I was). Jno. A. Fow er. 

Brighton. 


MoosonEeE.—Many persons may have wondered 
what was the meaning of the title assumed by 
Bishop Horden—Moosonee. The word nouey, or 
nee, is the Indian for island; and, therefore, 
Moosonee means Moose Island, the place where 
his lordship’s headquarters are situated. 

B. T. 


Wuar's tx A Name ?—Kwox anp Cuartes II. 
—The reason for the erection of the equestrian 
statue of the merry profligate king over the grave 
of Knox is a problem that Presbyterian Edinburgh 
cannot solve to visitors, who expect to find more 
tangible testimony than Scotch preaching in honour 
of Knox, at least near his Parish Kirk and grave. 
The following elevated doggerel, called forth by 
increased consumption of whisky, may be interest- 
ing for “N. & Q.”:— 

“ FORTY RHYMING REASONS FOR REARING A STATUE TO 
KNOX IN EDINBURGH, 1873. 

“Ye drouthy Presbyterian flocks, 
Come see yoursel’s as other folks, 
Here a discordant spirit bocks, 
While grim sarcastic statue mocks 
The visitor who searching pokes 
For mural tomb at grave o’ Knox. 
8 of Jesuit, cunning fox, 
Was Charles Second orthodox ? 
Or is it one of Sawney’s jokes 
To honour such at grave of Knox? 
Eh ! man, count your whisky crocks— 

By St. Giles’ jangling stroker. 





Ten bottles yearly surely soaks 
Each brain wi’ spirits anti- Knox, 
Enough to float a ship in docks. 

Nae wonder noo the women folks 
Frighten men like bubbly-jocks, 
When kirk as weel as ooutle rocks 
From foundations laid by Knox. 

Oh ‘ monstrous regiment’ heterodox, 
Bewitching zeal that now revokes 
Scotland's Popish stumbling-blocks, 
The parish kirks and schools o’ Knox, 
His monuments most orthodox, 

* Use and wont’ of Scottish folks. 
Butting ’gainst sectarian rocks, 
Churchmen powerful as the ox 

Will still train up the little folks 
Genuine ‘ chips of the old blocks,’ 

In National, Free, and U.P. yokes, 
Scorning dodging that concocts 

A ‘Union’ crowdie which provokes 
Disruptive sore in kirk o’ Knox. 
While their “ burning bush” but smokes 
Around each preacher in his box, 
Rome’s medizval raven croaks, 

And even British power evokes 

To get knowledge put in stocks, 
Under Popish bars and locks. 

Such Jesuit zeal ’tis now convokes 
Wheel-like (£)xaves with many spokes, 
Moving ‘midst the dust that chokes 
Queer protesting Free Kirk folks, 
Wi’ ‘ mutual eligibility’ hoax, 

‘ Erroneous assumption ’ paradox 

Of open question Union folks, 
Astonish’d Presbyterian flocks, 

See some secular blows and knocks, 
Dusting many-coloured cloaks 

On windbag, meal, and money pocks, 
While retrogressive laughing-stocks 
Wi’ a drouth nae tippling slocks, 
Their muddled faith in whisky soaks, 
Bawbees frae Sawney’s bard to coax 
For national monument to Knox. 


“ The foregoing 55 lines, rhyming with the stern name 
of Knox, are curious as showing some 40 distinct words 
and as many reasons for calling the name of Knox to 
remembrance at this time, both in rhyme and reason. 
Some of the sound principle of the reformer may be 
advantageously recalled now. - 


It is rare to find a name with so many words 
rhyming with it as above. It may amuse readers 
of “ N. & Q.” to search for such. 

James KERR. 

Edinburgh. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Freemasonry : Sir Toomas Puituirps, Bart. 
—The two following entries from the parochial 
registers of Manchester Cathedral (formerly the 
colle riate church), have been pointed out to me b 
Mr. Fohn Owen, of Manchester, who is pretty well 
known in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, 
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ander his well-earned cognomen of “Old Mor- 
tality” :— 

Burial—“ 1610, Sep. 29, Edmund Holland, of Man- 
chester, ffreemason.” 

tism—‘‘ 1792, July 22, Thomas Phillips, son of 
Hanna Walton.” 

I should be glad to learn whether the first ex- 
tract refers to an operative stonemasonor speculative 
freemason ; if the former, I would ask are there any 
other known entries of a similar character, and 
were operative masons usually denominated free- 
masons in the seventeenth century? If the latter, 
does it not show the probability that the deceased 
was buried with masonic honours? From an early 

riod Lancashire has apparently been strong in 
the mystic craft. My genial and learned friend and 
brother mason, John Yarker, Esq., jun., of the 
family of Yarker, of Leyburn Hall, Yorkshire, has 
stated in his valuable Notes on the Scientific and 
Religious Mysteries of Antiquity ; the Gnosis and 
Secret Schools of the Middle Ages; Moderx Rosi- 
crucianism; and the Various Rites and Degrees 
of Free and Accepted Masonry, pp. 104-105, 
that— 


“During the whole of the seventeenth century Free- 
masonry was open to the learned men of the day, and 
enjoyed the patronage of James I., Charles I., and 
Charles II., the latter of whom is believed to have been 
initiated during his exile on the Continent..... The 
most notable illustration we have of the close connexion 
of Freemasonry and Rosicrucianiem, is in the case of 
Elias Ashmole, who was initiated at Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, on the 16th October, 1646, along with Colonel 
Henry Mainwaring, the descendant of an ancient Cheshire 
family. At this meeting were present Mr. Richard Penket, 
Warden, Mr. James Collier, Mr. Richard Sankey, Henry 
Littler, John Ellam, Richard Ellam, and Hugh Brewer.” 

Mr. Owen informs me it is generally believed 
that the second entry is of the baptism of the 
eminent antiquary and genealogist, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. Is this war- 
ranted by facts? If I remember rightly the former 
editions of Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ignore 
the parentage of Sir Thomas, and this may per- 
chance have led to the above-mentioned inference. 
I think the accompanying allusion from the 
Athenewm (No. 2312, Feb. 17, 1872), to the curious 
passage in his will, deserves a corner in “ N. & Q.”: 

“ Many of our readers will learn with regret that the 

ublic will not inherit the Middlehill collection. Sir 

jomas Phillipps, in a death-bed will, made a few days 
before his decease, has bequeathed Thirlestane House, at 
Cheltenham, together with the wonderful library, which 
literally fills the large mansion, to his youngest daughter, 
Mrs. Fenwick, for life, with remainders over to her chil- 
dren. The bequest is encumbered with a condition of 
unprecedented singularity. Sir Thomas has strictly en- 
joined that neither his eldest daughter, nor her husband, 
nor any Roman Catholic, shall ever enter the house. 
Some people may consider that Mr. and Mrs. Halliwell 
are not in bad company in their exclusion from this great 
literary paradise. We should gladly, out of deference to 
the testator’s memory, have suppressed any allusion to so 
painful and absurd a clause; but, a will being a public 





record, any attempt at concealment would be worse than 
useless.” 


SoUTHERNWOOD. 


Anonymous Booxs.— Required, the names of 
the authors of the following works:— 

“ A Ready Reply to an Irish Enquiry: or a Convincing 
and Conclusive Confutation of Calvinism, etc. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. London, 1818,” 

“Chronicles of London Bridge. (Family Library.)” 

“ Natural History of Insects. 2 vols. (Family Library.)” 

“ History of Napoleon Buonaparte. 2 vols. (Family 
Library.)”’ ; 

“* Notes on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 2 vols. [Advertisement to the Reader, signed F. M.] 
1838.” 

“ Asahel: a Dramatic Poem.” (My copy wants title- 


age.) 
mS On the Nature and Elements of the External World : 
or Universal Immaterialism Fully Explained and Newly 
Demonstrated. 1847.” 
“La Vie du Général Dumouriez. 3 vols. Hambourg, 
1795.” 
James T. PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


Printine 1n DunpEr.—Desiring to ascertain 
when the first printing press was erected in Dundee, 
I have been looking into some local authorities, but 
find nothing earlier than this:— 

“ Sunday, April 18, 1703. Given out to Daniel Gaines, 
to help him in setting up the Art of Printing in Dundee, 
by the Presbytery’s recommendation, 1/. 4s.” 

The thriving Dundenians of the present day will 
smile at this modest bid of their forefathers to 
secure the invaluable art. Certainly if Daniel 
could not go forward without this help, very little 
could have been expected from him with it, and as 
I can trace no imprint of his, I conclude that this 
loan or gift did not obtain for Dundee the advan- 
tage of a press, and that, in fact, Henry Galbraith 
was the first who practised the art in the town, in 
or about 1757. 

The name Daniel Gaines has not a Scottish 
sound ; anything about him or the subject will be 
acceptable to G. 


D’Every Famity.—What are the arms of the 
D’Every family who lived at Brympton D’Every, 
Somerset, in the reign of Edward 1.; also, where 
can any account of the descendants of this family 
be found, as the account in Collinson’s History of 
Somerset is very unsatisfactory? Any other infor- 
mation would much oblige. 

Kyicut oF SoMERSET. 


“ Practical Wisdom; or, the Manual of Life; being 
Counsels of Eminent Men to their Children. With Lives 
of the Authors. London, F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 
1835. Small 8vo., pp. xi—312, with portraits facing the 
title-page.” 

Who was the editor of this book? 

O.rHar Hamst. 


Wa.xine at A Great Heicut.—To what does 





the incident referred to in the following citation 
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allude? Is there any other mention of such a 
mode of keeping steady at a great height ?— 

“ How to walk safely at a great height, without danger of 
falling.—The performer must wear a pair of spectacles, 
whose sights must be made so gross as that he may not 
discern anything afar off, but at hand only : for it is the 
sight only of the steepnesse of the place, that bringeth 
the fear and overturneth the brain. By this means the 
Englishman which displayed an ancient upon the scaffold 
near the top of the pinnacle of Paul’s steeple did help 
himself in his desperate attempt.”— The Royal Almanack 
and Diary, 1673, p. 24, reprint, H. Fennell, London, 1862. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Witt. Crovcn.—I have a mezzotint, 84 inches 
by 104 inches, in my possession, painted by N. 
Tucker, 1725, P. Pelham fecit, with these lines 
beneath :— 

“Tn constant Industry (deserving Praise) 

Honest Will : Crouch has spent his youthfull Days. 
He pious Bounties, nidbenah ane: 
Intomb’d the Princess,* and reliev'd the Slave. 
Age he undaunted bears, nor fears decay ; 

Since Art preserves what Time would take away.” 

I shall be glad if any one will furnish me with 
any information concerning this man or his por- 
trait. Neither Pelham nor Tucker’s names are 
met with in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, &c. 

ALSWYCK. 


“Tne Untversat History.”—Can you refer me 
to a list of the authors of The Universal History, 
published between 1747 and 1766, in sixty-five 
volumes, 8vo., and their respective shares in the 
same other than the one contained in Boswell’s 
Johnson, which is very imperfect? I have never 
been abie to find one. Lawr. B. Tuomas. 


“ A PARENTHESIS IN Erernity.”—Who has thus 
described time ? 

“ 7” | -L _ "7 . - S Yer — 

TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION, AND PERFECTION 

1s No TriFLe.”—Can any one verify this saying as 
being Michael Angelo’s, and afford me a reference 
to it? J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Divine Poems,” Sign. B to D 3, 12mo.—The 
above is the head-line of this volume. The first 
poem is “ Upon the day of our Saviour’s Nativity.” 
On the reverse of C 4 commences a poem headed 
as follows, “ The Sunne was in a totall Eclips,” &c., 
the fifth line of which is 

“ For when Great Charles did undergo his doome.” 
The title-page has been torn out. The volume 
resembles or reminds one of Hall’s Poems, Cam- 
bridge, 1646. 

The copy was Mr. Heber’s, who purchased it in 
Brand’s sale in 1808. It afterwards passed, through 
Mr. Thomas Rodd, to Dr. Bliss. I have myself 
for several years been searching for information as 
to the title and author of this volume, but without 





* She call’d the German Princess. 








success. Probably some of your readers might 
know the book, and would give me notice thereof, 
y 
Founpers’ K1x.—LArcuDeEN states (4" §, vii, 389) 
that the publication of the pedigrees of Founders’ 
Kin would contribute to family history almost ag 
much as is furnished even by the heralds’ visitg- 
tions. Have any steps been taken to follow out 
LARCHDEN’S suggestion ? R. J. Fywworz. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Famity or De ta Lynpe.— Robert de la 
Lynde held one knight’s fee, in Dorset, of Eubert 
de Perci, 12 Hen. II.* He seems to have been 
the first of this family who settled in England. 
In 1645/6, Delalynde Husey, of Shapwick, Dorset, 
married Dorothy, daughter of Richard Bingham, 
It is said that Delalynde Husey received his 
christian name in consequence of some connexion 
between these two Dorsetshire houses, De la Lynde 
and Husey. Is this statement correct, and, if so, 
what was the connexion? W. M. H. Cuurcn. 

Alverscott Rectory, Faringdon. 


Tue Peracock is frequently found in the 
painted windows of old churches ; what is the 
symbolical meaning attached to it? C. A. 8. P. 


Heet-Taps.—How did this term originate? It 
is, as doubtless most are aware, used on some 
occasions when special honour is requested to be 
given to a toast, and the glasses are to be emptied, 
when, in fact, a toast is to be drunk “ bumpers.” 
Can it have arisen from the custom which pre- 
vailed in earlier times in the north of Scotland 
(and is, indeed, occasionally indulged in by 
enthusiastic Scots at the present day), of drinking 
a health standing on the chairs with one leg on the 
table, and beating time to the liurrahs, or drinking 
songs, with their heels? Or can it have aprung 
from the fact that at some peculiar convivi 
meetings years ago the guests drank out of a 
glass made in the shape of a boot, in which case the 
heel would be the last portion of the vessel to be 
emptied ; so when it was desired to drain the 
glass to a given toast the word “heel-taps” was 
used? Perhaps some one can kindly further en- 
lighten me. J. N. B. 

Highbury Place. 


“Ty SANDON SOYLE AS LATE BEFELL.”—In his 
Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 1596 (Mr. 
Collier’s reprint, p. 38), Thomas Nash refers to 
this ballad. I cannot trace it in the books within 


my reach ; has it ever been printed ? 8. 
THE DOT ON THE 1.—What is the origin of the 
dot over our third vowel, i? A. E. B. 


Drprrot.—Ce philosophe était en correspond- 
ance assez suivie avec Garrick. A-t-on imprimé 








" * Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset 
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en Angleterre quelque lettre de l'un & lautre et 
réciproquement ? Que sont devenus les — 


de Garrick ? A. W. 
Waterford Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


3anLaps AND Sones.—Can any one tell me, 
for Prof. F. J. Child, where David Herd’s 
“ Materials for a Second Collection of Scots Songs 
and Ballads,” No. 1506 in the Sale Catalogue of 
Heber’s Library, Part XI., 1836, is now? Mr. 
D. Laing kindly gives me the reference. 
F. J. Furntvau. 


ManvractvureE or Nirre.—In the Rotuli Hun- 
dredorum, a° 3° ed. i. p. 157, is the following :—“ It. 
dicut. qd. Johs. de Boxford occasionavit & extorsit 
de’Joh. le Jeven xuid q. fecit urinam sn. lic’.” Can 
any one explain this to me? Dr. Donaldson sug- 
gested years ago that urinam is a contraction for 
urinariam, which he translated a nitre manufactory. 
Unfortunately the word has no existence, if lexi- 


cons and glossaries are to be trusted. But if 


Dr. Donaldson be correct, we have an earlier date 
for the manufacture of nitre from urine than the 
patent granted to Sir Johr Brooke and Thomas 
Russel, in 1625. Wm. Ce. 


Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUE BOY.” 
(4% S, iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 80, 204, 237; v. 17, 35; 
vii. 237, 366, 391, 394; viii. 419, 483; ix. 10; 
xi. 485.) 


(Concluded from p. 486.) 

So far the pedigree of the Blue Boy is now 
established, and we proceed to establish it during 
the succeeding twelve years of Nesbitt’s difficul- 
ties, owing to a complication of landed estates, 
insurances on ships, private and other matters in- 
volved in the failure of the firm of which he was a 
member. The picture was known to have been in 
the possession of John Hoppner, Esq., R.A., and 
on one side it was stated that the Blue Boy 
was the property of Hoppner, and that he sold it 
to a nobleman. On the other side it was con- 
tended, as now proves to be correct, that Hoppner 
held the picture in trust. On this point informa- 
tion has been obtained which clears it up. 

Hoppner, it may be explained, had four sons and 
one daughter. The daughter was baptized Helen 
Clarence, at the request of the Duke of Clarence 
(William IV.), who was her godfather, and she 
married Captain Gallwey, R.N. Her eldest son, 
the Rev. T. G. Gallwey, M.A., after thirty-seven 
years of able and faithful service in the Church, is 
still only a curate, although his grandfather and 
uncles were specially patronized by George IV., 
and William IV. was sponsor for his mother! 
Perhaps, if his case was laid before Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, a crown living may yet be held 





by a clergyman whose ancestors were patronized 
more as relatives than otherwise by Her Majesty’s 
uncles and predecessors on the throne of England. 
Hoppner’s eldest son, Catherine Hampden Hopp- 
ner, was a judge in India, and lies in a village 
churchyard near Bath. His mother left him the 
portraits of himself and his brothers, painted by 
their father, and the only sea-piece painted by 
him. Perhaps these works may still be in exist- 
ence. The second son, Richard Belgrave Hoppner, 
learned painting, but gave it up to enter the 
diplomatic service of the country. He was present 
at the battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, as the guest 
of the Admiral ; and from a sketch he made off 
the coast of Holland in going out, he afterwards 
painted the Sea View and Shipping picture, 
formerly No. 45 in Sir J. F. Leicester’s collection. 
He was also at the siege of Cadiz, was for some 
time Minister-Extraordinary at Lisbon, and sub- 
sequently Consul-General at Venice, where he was 
on intimate terms with Lord Byron. 

Henry Parkins Hoppner, the youngest son, 
entered the Navy, and commanded H.M.5S “ The 
Fury,” which was lost on a North Polar expedition. 
The third son, Wilson Lascelles Hoppner, followed 
his father’s profession, and is said to have been 
a clever rising portrait-painter. He appears to 
have been a favourite with both his parents, for 
in their wills special bequests are made to promote 
his professional success. It can, therefore, be readily 
understood that Hoppner would desire to have 
Gainsborough’s chef-d’euvre, during Nesbitt’s diffi- 
culties, for his son to study and copy. From the 
friendship which existed between the Prince of 
Wales, Nesbitt, and Hoppner, the latter had only 
to express such a wish to have it conceded, under 
the precaution for identification and restoration 
which the seal on the picture shows were taken, 
and, as it now appears, Hoppner became the cus- 
todian pro tem. of the Blue Boy inthe name of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Upon hearing from the Rev. Thomas Gifford 
Gallwey, M.A., a grandson of Hoppner, and there 
can be little, if any doubt, a great-grandson of 
George III., that his uncle, Richard Belgrave 
Hoppner, Esq., was living in Italy, reference was 
made to him, through his nephew, to ascertain 
if he recollected Gainsborough’s Blue Boy being in 
his father’s possession, and if so, whether it was 
his own property or was held in trust for some one 
else. 

Under the date 7th June, 1872, Mr. Hoppner 
replied as follows :— 

** My dear Nephew, 

“T have just received your letters of the 20th May and 
2nd June, enclosing copy of one from Mr. Sewell to you, 
respecting a picture by Gainsborough, known as the 
Blue Boy. All I can say of the picture is, that I can 
perfectly remember it in my father’s house, 18, Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, and I believe it was in my 
father’s custody for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. How 
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long it remained in my father’s house, or what became of 
it afterwards, I don't know. As to the details of the 
picture’s history from 1802 to 1815, during a great part 
of that time I was myself out of England, which may, 
perhaps, be the reason why I have so limited a recollec- 
tion of it. My daughter, Madame de Tamarre, has a 
picture of a young lad, by Tiberio Tivelli, that I pur- 
chased at Venice half a century ago, which, if it is pos- 
sible for Gainsborough to have seen it, I should say 
furnished him with the model for his picture. The boy, 
however, is in a brown dress. 
“ Your affectionate Uncle, 
(Signed) “R. B. Hoppner.” 

Although Mr. R. B. Hoppner’s attention was 
also invited to the existence of two Blue Boys, 
after the original was in his father’s possession, and 
inquiry made if he had any knowledge of a copy 
being painted, he says nothing on this point, but 
writes as if he knew of only one Blue Boy by 
Gainsborough, and that one held by his father for 
the Prince of Wales. 

Here, then, it may be said, is conclusive evi- 
dence that the Blue Boy did not belong to Hopp- 
ner; consequently, that he could not sell it to any 
one. This evidence is further corroborated by the 
fact that both Hoppner and his wife, in their wills, 
specify and bequeath several pictures by name, but 
there is no mention of the Blue Boy in either will, 
whereas, had it been Hoppner’s property, it is 
almost certain it would have been specifically be- 
queathed. 

It merits notice as a remarkable coincidence 
that there should have been living a son of Hopp- 
ner, at the age of eighty-six, who well remem- 
bered the Blue Boy in his father’s house; and one 
of Nesbitt’s household who, at the age of eighty- 
two (now eighty-four), clearly recollected the ar- 
rival of the Blue Boy at Heston in 1815, thus 
clearing up two important periods of the picture’s 
history. 

Mr. R. B. Hoppner’s letter not only serves to 
clear up the part of the Blue Boy's history asso- 
ciated with his father’s name, but also to clear up 
that part of it which is associated with the name 
of the Prince of Wales and Nesbitt’s statement at 
Heston Vicarage, that he purchased the picture for 
3001. from the Prince. 

The Blue Boy, it is now clear, was either nomi- 
nally or really, it matters not which so far as the 
pedigree of the picture is concerned, the property 
of the Prince for upwards of twelve years, viz., 
from May 1802, when Nesbitt’s sale took place, 
until early in 1815, when the Blue Boy arrived at 
Heston from the Palace, as was said at the time. 
There can, therefore, hardly be a doubt now but 
that Nesbitt’s statement referred to the arrival of 
the Blue Boy at Heston from the Prince, and not 
to any earlier period. No doubt the picture was 
well worth 3001. in 1815; but as in 1802 so in 
1815, the sale would be nominal, and be settled 
between the Prince and Nesbitt over their wine 
and walnuts after dinner,—a dinner given, perhaps, 





shortly after Nesbitt’s affairs were settled, and his 
nephew, a partner in the business, had succeeded in 
rescuing the estate he fell heir to out of the wreck. 

After Hoppner’s death, in January, 1810, he 
was succeeded professionally, and in the same resi- 
dence, by his son, Wilson Lascelles Hoppner, but 
only a few years elapsed before he was prostrated 
by a sun-stroke when on a visit in France, which 
affected his mind, and terminated in his premature 
death. 

Perhaps his was the hand that painted a second 
Blue Boy, or it may be a third one, which got 
into dealers’ hands, and were sold as originals 
during the seclusion of the original, which lasted 
from 1802 to 1867, when it once more appeared in 
public at the Conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, to claim its rightful position alike 
on merits and on its pedigree, as against any copy, 
or copy of a copy, in the field. 

Towards the close of last century a somewhat 
similar case occurred. A copy of Vandyke’s por- 
trait of Gevartius had for some time passed as the 
original, but “as everything is excellent only by 
comparison, no sooner did the original appear than 
the copy, admirably painted as it was, shrunk from 
the scrutiny.”* 

In this case it is an important consideration that 
no second or third Blue Boy is ever read about or 
heard of, even by Edwards, who would have known 
if there had been a second Blue Boy by Gains- 
borough, or by Jackson of Exeter, who would also 
have known if there had been a second one by 
him, or it may be said, by R. B. Hoppner, who 
knew the original in the beginning of the century, 
until after the original was in the custody of 
John Hoppner, R.A., and his talented son. The 
conclusion appears to be irresistible that there was 
and is only one Blue Boy painted by Gainsborough, 
and that one the picture whose history has now been 
traced, step by step, in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

It is rarely that a picture of more than one hun- 
dred years’ standing can be traced sé distinctly as 
the Blue Boy has now been traced through its 
eventful career until its pedigree can be given 
with much precision as follows :— 

The Blue Boy picture, painted by Gainsborough, 
subsequently belonged to, or was held in trust by, 
Mr. Jonathan Buttall, jun., until December, 1796 ; 
John Nesbitt, Esq., M.P., until May, 1802; the 
Prince of Wales from 1802 to early in 1815 
(during a portion of which time it was in the cus- 
tody of Hoppner and his son); John Nesbitt, Esq., 
a second time, from 1815 to 1819; William Hall, 
Esq., to October, 1856; the Court of Chancery 
from November, 1856, to March, 1858, when it 
was bought at Hall’s sale by Mr. Dawson, who 
sold it to its present proprietor. 

J. Sewe 1, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

London. 


* Vide Catalogue of Bryant's Sale, 1798. 
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“Ewsossep” (4% §. xi. 210, 321, 391.)—Two 
words are confused in one, I think. The oldest is 
a term of hunting from Old French, and, therefore, 
almost certain to involve some “ conceit,” or fanci- 
ful allusion. When the deer foams at the mouth 
from fatigue (as in Malory, “ N. & Q.,” 321, col. 1), 
is covered with bubbles there, he is accordingly 
said to be “embossed.” Cotgrave’s “ Embosser : 
To swell, or arise in bunches, hulches, knobs ; to 
grow knottie, or knurrie.” So in Taming of the 
Shrew, i. 1, 1. 17, the “ poor cur,” Merriman, is 
emboss'd, or foams at the mouth, and is ill. So 
again, of Antony foaming with rage against her, 
Cleopatra says (A. & C. iv. 13,1. 2-3), “the boar of 
Thessaly was never so emboss’d,” never so foamed 
with rage. The other embossed is from the Old 
French “emboser, emboiter, enchdsser une chose 
dans uneautre. Ducange, v. imbotare.”—Hippeau. 
This is Cotgrave’s “ Emboister. To imbox, in- 
close, insert, fasten, put, or shut vp, as within a 
box,” and is Shakspeare’s word in All’s Well, iii. 6, 
“we have almost embossed him” (emboxt him), as 
is clear from the next speech: “ First Lord. We'll 
make you some sport with the fox ere we cas 
him.” As to Prince Henry calling Falstaff “ thou 
whoreson, impudent, embossed rascal!” surely 
F. J. V. didn’t look at the passage, which he cites 
from Part 2, instead of Part 1, of Henry IV., when 
he said embossed can’t mean “covered with car- 
buncles,” “‘ as the word is coupled with rascal, 
which is admitted to mean a deer that is lean, out 
of season”? F. J. V. must have forgotten that Prince 
Harry’s speech begins with :— os 
y's 8] 1 begins wi 

“OQ if it (Falstaff’s girdle) should |break], how would 
thy guts fall about thy knees! . . . . this bosom of thine 
is all filled up with guts and midriff. Charge an honest 
woman with picking thy pocket! why, thou whoreson, 
impudent, embossed rascal,” &c. 

Surely rascal is “scamp,” with no thought of 
lean deer ; and surely the carbuncled nose suits 
well the guts, &e. 

The difficulty of settling in what sense Chaucer 
used this word embosed in his Dethe of Blaunche, 
l. 353, arises from his breaking off his sentence 
with it :— 

“And alle men speke of huntynge, 

How they wolde slee the hert with strengthe, 
And how the hert had upon lengthe 

So much embosed :—Y not now what.” 

But as Chaucer no doubt refers to the future 
hunt in the forest, which he describes a few lines 
on, |. 178,— 

“ Witbynne a while the herte founde ys,” 
evidently a fresh stag, one neither foaming at the 
mouth nor at bay,* nor at its last extremity, we 
must take embosed to mean “ drawn or come into 
the forest,” where the hounds found it. Unless this 
can be brought under the senses of emboser, imbox, 








* A aboi, pl. aux abois, gives rise to our “ at bay,” and 
can’t be fathered with ‘‘ emboss”’ too. 








it points to a third compound, not in any of my 
Glossaries, from en, and fois, a wood. Embuscher, 
embuissier,* are the only forms in Burguy. That 
Spenser’s happy-go-lucky senses of archaic words 
are independent of derivation, Dr. R. Morris and 
Mr. Skeat have sufficiently shown, and I do not, 
therefore, trouble to go into his uses of embost. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 


P.S.—On turning to the Shakspeare Concordance, 
I find that the other passages render my explana- 
tions of the first embossed certain. For Timon 
says, v. i. lL. 219:— 

eo. caw the salt flood, 
Who once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover.” 

This “ embossed froth” is just what illness brings 
to a dog’s mouth, weariness to a deer’s, and rage 
to a man’s, and is incontestably the thing from 
which the metaphorical uses above are taken. 

Again, in As You Like It, ii. 7, 1. 67, we have 
the carbuncle sense :— 

“ For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 

And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world.” 

So also in Lear, ii. 4, “a plague sore, an em- 
bossed carbuncle.” 

I apologize for quoting nineteenth century spell- 
ing instead of seventeenth. We're all great geese 
to go on doing it. 


P.S.S.—As Mr. Atpis WricuT was not con- 
vinced, from my small hunting experience, that 
“brave Merriman, poor cur” (Shrew, i. 1) was ill, 
so as to need the huntsman’s tendering, but thought 
the dog might be merely tired, I referred the point 
to the Queen’s Chief Huntsman, Mr. F. Goodall, 
and he kindly answered thus :— 

“ Royal Kennels, Ascot, Staines. 

“ Sir 
” «.. .. Ihave never yet seen a hound foam at 
the mouth with being tired, when in proper condition. 
Still, there is always a certain amount of saliva in a dog’s 
mouth after a sharp run. This, and the protruding of 
the tongue, may, I think, be accounted for by the well- 
known fact of his not perspiring through the skin. This, 
however, cannot, in my opinion, be called foaming, which 
I have never seen except when the animal is not in good 
condition. In that case I have often seen them fall in a 
fit, and foam at the mouth liberally. . . . . 
“ Yours faithfully, 

“F, GooDALt.” 

Mr. Goodall’s opinion settles the point. A hound 
embossed, or foaming at the mouth, must be ill, in 
a fit, not merely tired. 


The word has several significations. In the 
edition of Shakspeare of 1623 it is really written 
“ imbost,” or “ imbossed.” “ Why, thou whoreson, 
impudent, imbost rascal” (1 Henry IV., Act ii. 





* Perhaps this embuissier might do, in its primary 





sense, not the secondary one of ambuscade. 
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8, 3), means a bloated, swollen rascal. Cotgrave 
has “ Embosser: to swell, or arise in bunches, 
hulches, knobs ; to grow knottie, or knurrie.” 

“The imbossed sores and headed evils” (As You 
Like It, Act ii. sc. 7) possesses a similar sense. 
So also does “A plague-sore, or imbossed car- 
buncle” (Lear, Act ii. se. 4). 

“ But we have almost imbost him, you shall see his fall 
to-night.”"—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act iii. sc. 6. 
implies he is inclosed as in a wood, surrounded 
like a deer. Ayscough says it is derived from the 
Italian emboscare, and ought to be imbosked. 

“The boar of Thessaly was never so imbost” 
(Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. sc. 11). This is 
another hunting term, and may denote a beast 
hard run, foaming, enraged, furious (see Bailey). 

“The poor cur is imbost” (Taming of the Shrew, 
1, Induction). This perhaps means that his knees 
or limbs are swelled with hard running. It may 
come from the French bosse, a tumour, bunch, wen, 
knob, &c. 

“ Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 
Which once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover.” 
Timon of Athens, Act v. sc. 2. 
“Embossed froth” signifying the bubbling foam 
of the waves. Grorce R. JEssE. 


Vixuiers or Brooxkssy (4 S. xi. 155, 220, 284, 
414.)—Mr. Vane deserves our thanks for printing 
the burial of Lady Villiers from Poslingford 
Register, and I am informed by the vicar that the 
inscription on her gravestone (there is no monu- 
ment) agrees with the register in calling her Mary. 
It is clear, therefore, that by some mistake or other, 
the name Penelope has crept into the printed 
copies of the inscription. But Mr. Vane must 
forgive my pointing out that he has jumbled to- 
gether the two wives of Sir George Villiers, for the 
Lady Villiers buried at Poslingford in 1699 could 
not possibly be the daughter of Sir John Dynham, 
of Boarstall, who married Sir George in 1641, and 
was the mother of his children. That lady’s name 
was Margaret, and she was buried at Goadby on 
the 3rd of October, 1660. Peck, the antiquary, 
extracted from the registers of Goadby all the 
entries of Villiers, and amongst them we find 
“Dame Margaret Villiers, wife of Sir Gorge Vil- 
liers, Bart., buried 3rd Oct., 1660.” There are 
four other entries in the same register, which call 
her “ Dame Margaret.” Mr. Vane’s extract from 
the Boarstall registers, which miscalls her Mary, 
was evidently taken from Lipscomb, the careless 
and inaccurate historian of Bucks. But his mis- 
take can be corrected by his own statements else- 
where, for in his pedigree of Dynham he states 
truly that the third daughter and co-heir of Sir 
John Dynham was named Margaret, and that his 
eldest daughter, Mary Dynham, the heiress of 

rstall, married in 1632 Laurence Bonastre, and 








It still, therefore, remains to be ascertained what 
was the name and parentage of Mary Lady Villiers, 
who was buried at Poslingford. TEwars, 


277, 


Lorp CastiereacH (4% §. xi. 353, 414,) 
—Lady Brownlow is no doubt correct in referring 
the anecdote about him to the time when he was 
in Paris, instead of to the much later period when 
he attended the Congress of Vienna. At the latter 
time H. ©. believes Lord Castlereagh to have had 
no decoration, because if he lived to inherit his 
father’s peerage he would receive the Garter, and 
would not, consequently, accept the order of St. 
Patrick. Now, without pretending to put a Knight 
of St. Patrick on a par with a member of the most 
illustrious order in the world, I wish to note— 
firstly, that whilst neither order excludes those 
who are not peers, the only person in that category 
who ever received the Star of St. Patrick was the 
late Duke of Kent, when Prince Edward, whilst 
the Garter has been repeatedly conferred upon com- 
moners ; secondly, that the last commoner so deco- 
rated was the very Lord Castlereagh of whom this 
anecdote is told; and, thirdly, that he was made a 
Knight of the Garter on the 9th of June, 1814, 
whilst the first meeting of the Congress of Vienna 
did not take place until the 2nd of November in 
that year. Gort. 


Roya Scortrisn Arcners (4% §. xi. 464.)— 
The Royal Company of Archers (the Queen’s Bedy 
Guard for Scotland) is said to have been instituted 
by James I. of Scotland, on his return from cap- 
tivity in England, with the intention of improving 
the science of archery. In 1676 the Marquis of 
Atholl gave new life to the almost forgotten corps, 
and in 1703 Queen Anne created the company into 
a Royal Corporation, and the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh gave a silver arrow which the archers were 
to compete for. At this time almost all the mem- 
bers were Jacobites, and the company was, in fact, 
a sort of masked muster for the cause of the 
Stuarts. Their uniform—which they innocently 
believed to be after the ancient Roman model—was 
of tartan, trimmed with green silk fringe, withs 
blue bonnet, trimmed with green and white ribbons, 
and the badge of St. Andrew in the front, their 
bows and swords being also hung with green and 
white ribbons, and the officers wearing silver lace. 
Their banner was the lion of Scotland, with the 
motto “ Pro patria dulce periculum.” Chamberss 
Domestic Annals of Scotland gives an account of a 
parade of the company in 1732, when they mare 
to the Links to shoot for the arrow, the 
Provost, General Wade, and the Governor of 
Damascus (who was he ?) all looking on. + 
Royal Archers now wear a green uniform with 
epaulettes. They escorted George IV. into Edin- 
burgh, and again escorted the Queen into their city 





secondly Stephen Soame. 


in 1842. The company consists of 1 Capt. Gene 
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ral, 4 Lieutenants General, 4 Majors General, 4 
Ensigns General, and 17 Brigadiers General. 
Hewry F. Ponsonsy. 


Aquita (4™ §. xi. 237.)—I have once or twice 
met with this name in the old Lancashire and 
Cheshire Registers, used as J. E.-F. A. mentions. 
I think, as a christian name, it was pretty well 
used about the time of the Commonwealth. 

T. Hewssy. 

This name exists, or rather did exist, at Houghton 
Conquest, in Bedfordshire. It was confined to a 
single family, all the members of which have, I 
believe, emigrated within the last few years. May 
I take this opportunity of inquiring the origin of 
the name “ Altamira,” which occurs in the same 
parish, and is confined to a single family ? 

There is a letter so signed in No. 364 of the 
Spectator, April 28,1712. Was the name taken 
from any novel or play of the time? W. F. R. 

John Dawson, of Everton, co. Notts, yeoman, in 
his will, 28th December, 1713, mentions his cousin 
William D., son of his uncle, Aquila Dawson. 

CHARLES JACKSON, 

Doncaster. 

I beg to remind J. E.-F. A. of Aquilla Smith, 
M.D., of Dublin, author of the History of the 
College of Physicians in Ireland, 1841; and a 
Memoir of D. Macbride, M.D., 1847. 

Wittiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

I never heard of any “ Aquila” save Aquila 
Clapshaw, well known (in my younger days, at 
least) to all cricketers. Noett RADECLIFFE. 

I know of a person living in Lincolnshire at this 
moment who bears the christian name of Aquila. 
Ihave met with it also at least once, borne by a 
person contemporary with Oliver Cromwell. 

Maset PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor. 

I have just cut the enclosed from Keene’s Bath 
Journal of April 5th, 1873. “ Quilla” is probably 
the reporter’s rendering of Aquila :— 

_ “William Selway, of Wellow, was charged with assault- 
ing Quilla Carpenter, of Radstock, yy throwing a stone 


at him and cutting his head open. Fined 10s. and costs, 
or 14 days’ hard labour.” 


J. W. P. 

Aquila Chase, of Newbury, Massachusetts, came 
liere about 1638. His descendants are mentioned 
in a brief pedigree published in the fourth volume 
of the Heraldic Journal (Boston, Mass., 1868). 
Among them was Salmon Portland Chase, the late 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, U.S. This 
Aquila was undoubtedly the son of Aquila Chase 
who was baptized at Chesham, co. Bucks, 14th 
August, 1580, Aquila, the emigrant, had a son 


Aquila, born 6th September, 1652. 


W. H. Wuirmore. 





“THe Sreczk or Carrickrercus”: Tuurdr 
(4* §. xi. 365.) —The wording of Mr. Parrerson’s 
request renders the attempt to assist him a matter 
of some little difficulty and delicacy, because, 
although information may have been published in 
a readily accessible form, yet if the fact of its 
publication be unknown to him who seeks the 
information, the publication will avail him nothing ; 
and Mr. Patrerson does not specify what sources 
are known to him. Preferring, however, to err on 
the side of safety, I may mention that a very 
interesting account of the death and burial of 
Thurdt, and various particulars regarding relics 
connected with him, will be found in Train’s 
History of the Isle of Man, 1845, vol. ii. pp. 326, 
327. 

I have heard a tune called Thurdt’s Defeat, but 
I do not know whether it has words or not. 

W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Oak anv Asu (4 §. xi. 421.)—Would it not 
be well, before discussing the effect of the oak or 
ash coming out first, to ascertain if Nature ever 
altered her usual course, and sent the ash out 
before the oak? I have never, in many years of 
observation, witnessed this miracle, though I am 
bound to admit that I have often met with the 
belief in it. Witiiam WIcKHAM. 


“Memorrs oF A CavaLier” (4% §, xi. 193.) 
—Though I have not met with William Lee’s Life 
of Defoe, as a military man I venture to protest 
most strongly against the assumption that this 
narrative is fictitious, or was invented by Defoe. 
Take, for instance, the description of the passage 
of the Lech by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 in the 
face of Tilly, which was probably the most scien- 
tific operation of military engineering ever per- 
formed. It is unique, and this is almost the only 
detailed account of it we possess, but I appeal to 
the military engineers of the whole world to say 
whether such an operation could have been invented 
by Defoe. In the same way the Life of Captain 
Carleton contains internal evidence that it is the 
production of a military man, and an eye-witness 
of the events he describes so graphically, and this 
is confirmed by accounts only recently made public, 
such as the memoir of Colonel Albert Borgard 
(given by Captain Duncan in his History of the 
Royal Artillery), who distinguished himself, as 
Carleton tells us, at the Battle of Saragossa. 


J. B. 


Winow’s Free-pencn (4% §. xi. 423.)—The 
engraving alluded to by Mr. Upau appears to be 
the original of one that I possess, and which is a 
“cut” from the Portfolio, a rubbishy periodical 
(now extinct), published by Duncombe, Middle 
Row, Holborn. No artist’s name is affixed. The 





Boston, U.S.A, 


accompanying letter-press is an ill-written bit of 
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The “rhyme” is copied from Baily’s 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
[Vide 2" 8. vii. 105, 219.] 


“Tunes in General” (4% 58. xi. 156.)—This 
work is attributed to Robert Mudie, and correctly; 
but if there were any doubt about it I think the 
following would be sufficient to prove it. Shortly 
after the publication of the above, there appeared 
the well-known work, entitled, “ The Modern Athens 
fies Edinburgh], &c., by a Modern Greek, &c., 1825.” 

is work is undoubtedly the production of Robert 
Mudie (see Handbook of Fictitious Names, p. 13). 
In the same year was published the less-known 
work, entitled, “ Attic Fragments, &c., by the author 
of Modern Athens, &c.” This contains, amongst 
other articles, a most interesting one, entitled, 
“Brougham and Canning,” running a parallel 
between those two celebrated men. This article is 
in several places word for word the same as one on 
p. 258 of Things in General. And Mudie again 
republished the same thing in the thirteenth chapter 
of “ Babylon the Great [i.e., London], &c., by 
the author of The Modern Athens, &c., 1825.” 

OtpHaR Hamst. 


vulgarity. 
Dictionary. 


“CaLLIP£DL&” (4 §. xi. 444.)—I havea copy of 
an English translation of the Latin poem of Quin- 
tus Quilletus. I cannot give the full title. If I 
did, I am certain that it would not be permitted to 
appear in “N. & Q.” The poem is “done into 
English by Nicholas Rowe.” I was not aware that 
Quillet was an abbé. If he were, I can only say 
more shame for him to have put his learning to no 
better purpose than writing an amorous poem. 


+ 


Heravpic (4S. xi. 443.)—From an old book on 
Heraldry, by James Coats, 1725, in my possession, 
I give the following extract, as seeming to meet 

- M. H. C.’s query :— 

“ Baston, as properly written, being the French word 
for a staff or cudgel, but by English writers corruptly 
baton, battoon, batune, does not go from side to side, as 
the bend or scarf does, being in the form ofa truncheon, 
as a note of bastardy, and ought not to be born of any 
metal, unless by the bastards of princes, neither ought to 
be removed till three generations, with which they may 
bear the coat-armour of their fathers, and when they 
leave it off, they must bear some other mark, according 
as the King of Arms thinks fit, or else may alter the coat 
in the whole. The French make the baston the third 
= of the bend in breadth, but retaining the full length 

rom 


side to side.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


It is not cléar how the “baston” was employed, 
as different old French books on Heraldry disagree 
when speaking of its use. One says it indicates 
the third, a second the fourth, and a third the fifth 
son. It is certain, however, that it had not any- 
thing in common with the “ baton sinister.” 

Ratreu N. James. 


Ashford, Kent. 





Tue Sancy Dramonp (4 §S. xi. 443.)—In the 
newspaper accounts of the marriage of Prince 
Albert of Prussia with Princess Mary of Sachsen- 
Altenburg, in Berlin, E. C. B. will find the bride 
described as wearing “the Crown necklace with 
the celebrated Sancy diamond” (see Standard, 24th 
or 25th April ; Berlin Cour., dated 22nd). 
H. K. 


Berlin. 

Sttver THREEPENCE AND FourRPENCE: A Sue- 
GEsTion (4% 8. xi. 461.)—Unless I am very much 
mistaken, no fourpenny pieces (Maundy excepted) 
have been struck since the introduction of the 
florin, but threepenny pieces, as the one-eighth of 
that coin, have been issued in very large quantities ; 
and I fancy that there were no threepenny pieces 
in circulation before that time. If holes, in the 
Chinese manner, are advised to be made to dis- 
tinguish two coins of the same size, surely it would 
be absurd to make them in both: but “ Joeys” or 
no Joeys, threepenny pieces or no threepenny 
pieces, let me protest against any coin with the 
legend as W. M. D. N. has it, unless he wishes a 
distinct coinage for Scotland and another for Ire- 
land. NEPHRITE. 


Barr on Eacre (4 §. xi. 461.)—Apropos— 

** Of the other Gods or Jétuns, I will mention only for 
etymology’s sake, that Sea-tempest is the Jétun Aegir, a 
very dangerous Jétun; and now, to this day, on our 
river Trent, as I learn, the Nottingham bargemen, when 
the river is in a certain flooded state (a kind of backwater, 
or eddying swirl it has, very dangerous to them), call it 
Eager ; they cry out, ‘ Have a care, there is the Zager 
coming !’ Curious; that word surviving, like the peak 
of a submerged world! The oldest Nottingham barge- 
men had believed in the God Aegir.”—Carlyle : Lectures 
on Heroes, 1. 1. 

But I query how far we may believe such an 
etymology. Joun ApDIS. 


Joun Dotionp (4% §. xi. 465.)}—The following 
books, will, I think, help Cyri in his inquiry re- 
specting Dollond :— 
wa R., History of Physical Astronomy, 8vo., Lond, 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, and the English Cyclopedia. __ 
Dollond, Peter (son of John), Some Account of the Dis- 
covery made by the late John Dollond, which led to the 
Grand Improvement of the Refracting Telescopes, Lond. 
1789. 
Kelly, John, Life of Dollond, 4to., Lond., 1808. 
Dollond’s original papers are to be found in the 
Philosophical Transastvons for 1753, 57, and 58. 
J. B. B. 
Oxford. 


There is a brief biographical account of him and 
his family in the third volume of the Portratt 
Gallery, published by Charles Knight for the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society. G. D. Tomirysoy. 


“Tyou sort-FLowine Avon” (4'S. xi. 366, 
433.)—A “Marie de Fleury” (who was she?) 
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wrote a religious parody on Garrick’s song, com- 
mencing :— 

“Thou soft-flowing Kedron, by thy silver stream.” 

I believe that the miserable doggerel is still 
sung in some of the Antinomian chapels, notwith- 
standing that Cynthia figures in one of the verses! 


Anprew Marveti (4 §. xi. 344, 374, 394, 
409.)—In accordance with Mr. Curistie’s sug- 
gestion, I have carefully compared the Last 
Instructions to a Painter, ed. 1689, with the most 
recent edition I have of Marvell’s poems, that of 
Murray, 1870, and I subjoin a list of the most 
important of the different readings ; I have only 
given those in which, in the new edition, the 
author's meaning seems perverted or lost :— 


Line 1689 1870 
88 and treat and cheat 
77 ~ihated hatred 
109 _— trick track tick tack 
153 young wives your wives 
158 ut knew But new 
181 coife wife 
200 ~=«Sotts Scots 
214 Led the French Left the French 
221 + were shod was shod 


223 «©feather men feather man 
239 ~=loose quarters close quarters 
254 and to new edge theirangry and now 


275 ~=—«trickled trickling 
276 = chafing chasing 
280 ~=—~Pikes pipes 


287 ~—« that glorious think 
37 The Count 

418 well forseen 

468 King a Queen 

500 =—thats at interest 


glorious thing 
The court 

men forseen 
King and Queen 
cheats at interest 


622 distraught distort 

669 Furr Fir 

699 Sad change Sad chance 
827 palate prelate 

895 Adieu Adjourn 


I think, possibly, that the usual reading of line 
271 is incorrect ; it is [ed. 1689 and later]— 
“ Believes himself an army ; there ’s one man.” 
It seems probable that Marvell’s meaning was 
rather— 
“ Believes himself an army ; their ’s one man.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 
Joun Apervetuy (4 §. xi. 345, 390, 454.)— 
The story about the biscuits is very different to 
what the late Mr. Abernethy said to an aged 
person who consulted him. In answer to a ques- 
tion about diet, the patient said, “I take your 
biscuits at my breakfast.” “ My biscuits!” said 
Abernethy, “I’ve nothing to do with them. They 
were called after the baker who introduced them, 
and whose name was Abernethy!” In my student 
days I lodged with the party to whom the above was 
said, and I have often heard the anecdote. N. 


Buicury, Buucuyn (4 §, xi. 422.)—The word 
bulchyn is a single—not a double—diminutive, the 
last syllable being the Gotho-Teutonic chen, kin. 








The proper name, Bulchin, may be a diminutive of 
the name Ball or Bull; or it may be corrupted 
down from the O. G. name Baldechin (whence 
Baldacchini), from bald, bold. In proper names 
double diminutives are very common. There are 
also some treble diminutives. 

“Servernc WALL” (48. xi. 425.)—Surveying ? 

R. 8. CHarnock. 


Doctor Jouyson at GwaEnynoe (4" §. xi. 
437.)—I think the story about the urn having been 
erected to the memory of the lexicographer’s dog 
apocryphal. The late Dr. Strachan, rector of 
Cranham, Essex, a friend and an admirer of John- 
son, used to say that he considered the worst trait 
in his character to have been his indifference, 
almost amounting to aversion, to the canine race. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 


Dean Ramsay (4" §. xi. 401.)—Dean Ramsay, 
like other collectors, occasionally got hold of an old 
story of some other man’s. A Lancashire gentle- 
man, dead nearly forty years, and much older than 
the Dean, used to tell the following as an instance 
of English superstition, closely resembling that of 
the Highlanders. A clergyman living in the wilds 
of Lancashire, bordering on Yorkshire, told him 
he was with a dying man when a woman came in 
with a message she wanted him to tell her hus- 
band when he got to heaven. “And do you 
think,” said the dying man, “when I get to 
heaven I shall have nought to do but go 
clauntering up and down a searching for your 
Ruchut ?” ¢.¢., Richard. I give the reply in Eng- 
lish instead of Lancashire, to suit south country 
readers ; clauntering is a singularly expressive 
word for the noise made by Lancashire wooden 
soled clogs. The Dean tells this as a Scotch anec- 
dote at once. P. ®. 


Position oF THE Putrit (4 S. xi. 358, 469.) 
—Pulpits were not very general until after the 
Reformation, when they were enjoined by authority 
(Injunct. Edw. VI., 1547, and 1 Eliz. 5). Comp. 
Latimer’s Works, i. 207 ; Grindal, Rem., 133; and 
Cranmer’s Works, ii. 156, 1501. 

1. The choir-pulpit was always on the north 
side, as the sermon properly was an exposition of 
the Gospel read on the right of the altar facing 
southwards. See examples at Worcester, Win- 
chester, St. Alban’s, Bath, &c. I have given in- 
stances of moveable choir-pulpits in my Traditions 
and Customs of Cathedrals, pp. 125-6. 

2. The nave-pulpit was usually on the south 
side, as at Chartres, Haarlem, Aix, Paris, &c., 
because the south side had been the place of the 
Gospel-ambo in the Basilica, and the earlier pulpit, 
of the refectory ; was the most honourable side in 
choir ; and became the only practicable position in 
Friars churches and many minsters of Austin 
Canons, which possessed only a single aisle on the 
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north. See examples at Wells, Wolverhampton, 
the Cathedral and St. Mary’s, Oxford, Taunton, 
Trinity Church, Coventry, Fotheringay, Malvern, 
&c., and in restorations at Chichester, Bristol, 
St. Paul’s,&c. In a plan of Ely, 1817, the pulpit 
stands against the third pillar from the lantern. At 
Gloucester, Wigmore’s pulpit was in its proper 
position, the roodloft. At Winchester it stood 
against the eighth pillar from the west. Exceptions, 
Manchester, Frampton, c. 1450, Worcester, in Laud’s 
time, Ripon, in the north transept, and at Lichfield 
and Peterborough (modern). 
Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 
Inscription on Parntine (4% §. xi. 483.)—I 
cannot doubt that the missing word of which 
Mr. Ranpotrn is in quest is “adumbrat.” 
“ Adumbro,” in its secondary sense, is, according 
to Smith’s Dictionary, “to delineate imperfectly ; 
to make an approach to a correct representation 
by painting” (see Quintil., vii. 10,9; Val. Maz, 
viii. 11, 7. The repetition of the idea in “ umbra” 
makes the stop-gap I suggest almost certain :— 
“Corporis ac vult(iis formam mihi Pictor [adumbrat] : 
Cetera dum fugiunt hec manet wmbra mei.” 
James Davies, M.A. 
Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire. 


Piscin2 1x Fioors (4" §. xi. 482.)—The floor 
piscina, of which Dr. Lez mentions an example at 
Jervaalx Abbey, is not a peculiarly Cistercian 
arrangement. It is to be found in one, if not in 
both, of the western chapels at Lincoln Cathedral ; 
and the Ecclesiological Society’s Handbook names, 
if I remember right, four instances in parish 
churches. “ At Lincoln there are besides large 
wall piscinz, each with two drains, and the usual 
piscina also exists, together with some of the 
parochial examples. Several opinions have been 
given as to the use of the floor drain, but none of 
them appears to be satisfactory. The true use 
seems to be suggested by the following passage, 
which, as I am not aware that it has hitherto been 
quoted, I copy in full :— 

“Sacerdos minister missurus vinum et aquam in 
¢alicem prius effundit modicum in terram, non solum ut 
meatus sive locus vasis per quem fluere debet mundetur, 
et si quid est in superficie vini vel aque emittatur ; 
verum etiam ad ostendendum” &c.— Durandus, Rat. 
Div. OF. L. TV. c. 30, n. 20. 

J. T. MicKLETHWAITE. 

Delahay Street, 8.W. 

P.S.—It is not unlikely that floor piscine were 
once common. The frequent disturbance of church 
pavements, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
altars, is quite sufficient to account for their 
present rarity. J. T. M. 


“Tue Lapy or Lyons” (4" §., xi. 177,310,393.) 
—The note of my friend Mr. W. Teco does not con- 
vincemethat Iam mistaken. Ihave stillanideathat 
the drama of Moncrieff was produced before Lord 
Lytton’s very superior play was acted at Covent 











Garden. I cannot, unfortunately, have recourse to 
anything like a proof of my opinion, as I am in a 
foreign land and far away from books of reference, 
If the two productions are printed (as I suppose 
they are) with lists of the original casts, and dates 
of the first performances, an examination would 
settle the question. 

Moncrieff’s drama was published in the 
“Theatre” of Duncombe & Co., and I will feel 
obliged to Mr. Teco if he would examine and 
report the result to “N. & Q.” In one particular 
I am almost certain that Mr. Tree is mistaken, 
Moncrieff’s drama, was, I think, not written for 
Sadler’s Wells. When introduced there, was it nota 
transfer from the stages of the Cobourg (Victoria) 
and theAdelphi ? James Henry Drxoy, 


[Mr. Deputy Tece kindly writes to us, as follows:— 
“ Annexed, I hand you the casts of the Lady of Lyons 
and of Perowrou, the Bellows Mender. I need hardly 
remind Mr. Dixon through you, that the expression, 
‘ first produced ’ at Sadler’s Wells, or any other theatre, 
means, in theatrical parlance, the first production of 
such play on any stage; and I trust Mr. Drxon will rest 
satisfied that I have the advantage over him in being able 
to refer to authorities (confirming my statement) from 
which he is excluded, owing to his residence abroad. 

“Cast of the Lady of Lyons, first produced at Covent 
Garden, February 15, 1538 :—Beauseant, Mr. Elton; 
Glavis, Mr. Meadows; Damas, Mr. Bartley; M. Des- 
chappelles, Mr. Strickland; Landlord, Mr. Yarnold; 
Gaspar, Mr. Diddear ; Claude Melnotte, Mr. Macready ; 
lst Officer, Mr. Howe ; 2nd Officer, Mr. Pritchard ; 3rd 
Officer, Mr. Roberts; Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. W. 
Clifford; Pauline, Miss H. Faucit ; The Widow Melnotte, 
Mrs. Griffiths; Janet, Mrs. East ; Marian, Miss Garrick. 

“ Cast of Perourou, the Bellows Mender, and the Beauty 
of Lyons, first produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Feb. 7, 
1842 :—M. Daubigny, Mr. Williams; Pére Massilon, Mr. 
Dry ; Perourou, Mr. Jno. Webster ; Theodore Le Brun, Mr. 
Elvin; Dunoir, Mr. Aldridge; Rosanne, Mr. Lamb; 
Junet, Mr. Jones; Fonblanc, Mr. Wilson; Old Larone, 
Mr. P. Williams; Claude Ripon, Mr. Richardson ; M. 
Novere, Mr. C. Fenton; Julia Daubigny, Mrs. 
Honner; Bachelette, Mrs. R. Barnett. 

“Witt Teee.”] 


Junius (4% §. xi. 130, 178, 202, 243, 387, 425, 
465.)—I must make the usual apology for — 
anything “more about Junius”; but, as an ol 
Franciscan, I cannot but be struck with the uncon- 
scious manner in which Mr. Ross—who is anti- 
Franciscan—contributes to strengthen the internal 
evidence in favour of the ordinary theory. 

“There are two points,” he says most truly, “ which 
seem to be established by unsuspicious evidence .. . - on 
a general consideration of his public and private letters. 
These two points are, that he was in disposition haughty, 
even arrogant ; and what Cobbett called ‘a good hater.’” 

It is only necessary to consult the biography of 
Francis—of Francis apart from Junius altogether— 
to ascertain how thoroughly he possessed these two 
characteristics. ' 

He was so “haughty and arrogant,” that in 
India he was popularly called “ King Francis” 
and “Francis the First”; and that, in after life, 
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he would brook no control in conversation even 
from the Prince Regent, when thrown in company 
with his Royal Highness. 

How good a “ hater” he was, the history of the 
Hastings impeachment, as well as of the proceedings 
which led to it, is there to testify it: so outrage- 
ously good a hater, that the House of Commons 
felt bound to exclude him from his proper position 
as a manager of that impeachment; and that 
Sayer earicatured him as “ Zanga.” 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


“Gersuma” (4 §, xi. 81, 164, 431.)—Blome- 
field (Hist. of Norfolk, vol. iii. p. 19, and note 7), 
says :— 

“De Gersuma, a fine or income, and I render it a free 

ift, because I find in Gernemwa or Yarmouth, that the 
sheriff had 47. de Gersuma, and these 4/. the burgesses 
give gratis and Amicitia, freely and in friendship. The 
payments de Gersuma are often mentioned, but the word 
Gersuma in ancient Deeds signifies the consideration 
money paid ‘in hand’ by the buyer to the seller.” 

Mr. W. H. Blaauw, F.S.A., in a paper on Dure- 
ford Abbey (Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. viii. pp. 56, 65), 
explains the word differently, 7.2., as “ compensa- 
tion” :— 

“Geoffry Cook (cocus) and his wife Eve when in need 
gave the Abbey a croft there for 6d. rent, 144 marcs 
being paid down and four loads of wheat in compensation 
(in gersuma).” 

And again :— 

“About 1270, Constantia, wife of Henry de Chalvers, 
received 2s. in compensation (in gersuma) for a grant 
made by her husband to the Abbey.” 

I have found the word in the following instances, 
in every case in deeds without date, but which are 
known to be not later than Henry III., and some 
of them earlier ; a search among a very considerable 
number of fines of land has not produced a single 
instance of its occurrence. In later deeds, from 
Edward I. and upwards, the same meaning ap- 
pears to have been expressed by “ preemanibus,”* 
that is to say, a ready money payment :— 

1. Deed, without date, relating to Doddeford Priory, 
Bromsgrove (Nash’s History of Ware, vol. i. 174). “ Pro 
hac autem donatione, &c., dederunt inde predictus prior 
et canonici 15 Marcas in ;ersumma.” 

2. Deed temp. John or Henry III., relating to land at 
Bletchingley, Surrey. “Pro hac donatione, &c., dedit mihi 
predictus W illmus Faber undecim solidos in gersuma. 

: 3. Deed of same date, and relating to same place. 

Pro hac donacione, &c., praedictus Willmus dedit mihi x 
solidos sterlingorum in gersumma.” The date of this 

deed is fixed by Walter D’Abernon being a party to it, one 
of that name lived temp. John, another temp. Henry III. 
4, Deed of same date, and relating to same place. 
Walter we ig to it. “ Pro hac donacione, &c., 
dedit mihi Johes le Blund quatuor solidos argenti in 
g summa.” 
r . . . , : 
‘ 5. The like. Richard le Forester being a party to it, 
ines the date to temp. Henry III. “Ego Ricardus 





See two deeds given in extenso in Nash’s History of 
orcestershire, vol. i., pp. 175-344, where this expression 
occurs. 








Forestarius dedi concessi, &c., Waltero le Vine pro servicio 
suo et pro una marca quam dedit mihi in g’summa, &c.” 

6. The like. Richard le Forester again a party to it, 
and the grant made in the same words. 

Several deeds follow, relating to the same pro- 
perty, of the time of Edward III., but in none of 
them does the word gersuma occur. 

7. Carta Johannis de Waltune Roberto de Herteswode. 
Without date, but temp. Henry II. aut Johis (Manning 
and Bray’s History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 267, plate). “ Pro 
hac donacione, &c., dedit mihi praedictus Robertus duas 
marcas argenti in gersuma.” 

8. Carta Huberti de Anestra (he was living 7 Ric. L, 
1196). Johanni de Hadresham (Id.). “Pro hac con- 
cessione, &c., dedit mihi praeedictus Johes x libras argenti 
in gersuma.”” 

9. Carta Willielmi de Damartin Nicholao Damartin 
(the former was living temp. Hen. II.) (Id.). “ Pro hac 
donacione, &c., praedictus Nicholaus dedit mihi unam 
marcam argenti in gersumam.” 

Deeds 2 to 6 are in possession of C. H. Master, 
Esq., of Barrow Green House, Oxted. 

Deeds 7, 8, and 9 in that of Thomas Hart, Esq., 
Reigate. GRANVILLE Leveson Gower. 


“Harse” (4% §, xi. 384, 432.)—In this neigh- 
bourkood—Taunton—there is a village named 
Halse, seven miles west of Taunton, two from 
Bishops Lydeard, and six north-east of Wokington. 
It was formerly called Halse, or Halse Priors, and 
probably derives its first name from the halse, or 
hazel tree, and its second from the connexion of 
the parish with the Bishopric of Winchester before 
the Conquest. 

A neighbouring village is called Ash Priors. 
Another village, Oake, and the nearest to Halse is 
Heathfield. J. M. D. 


Gipsy LanevaceE (4 §. xi. 383, 432.) —The Ad- 
ventures of Bampfylde-Moore-Carew, King of the 
Mendicants, a new and revised edition (n. d. 
London, W. Tegg), contains “ A Dictionary of the 
Cant Language generally used by Mendicants,” 
and a “ Vocabulary of Words used by the Scottish 
Gipsies.” F. A. Epwarps. 


The only scientific works of importance on the 
gipsy language are the following :—Ztudes sur les 
Tchinghianes, ou Bohémiens de l Empire Ottoman, 
par A. G. Paspati, Constantinople, 1870, and Die 
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, von A. F. Pott, 
Halle, 1845, 2 vols. These two works, between 
them, are exhaustive of the subject. 

R. C. CHrLpers. 


PARENTAGE OF THE Port Cowxey (4 §. xi. 
340, 371, 429, 450.)—I!cannot permit Cot, Cun- 
NINGHAM’s confessed inability to comprehend 
what I think was plain English to leave me ina 
false position. Mr. Peter Cunningham, on the 
strength of Thomas Cowley’s will alone, asserted 
positively that he was the poet’s father, while I 
was careful to state that the contents of the will 
seemed to point to that conclusion. There is a 
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vast distinction between the two statements, and I 
did not forget in one article what I wrote in the 
other. The fact that in another part of the 
volume Mr. Peter Cunningham mentioned Thomas 
Cowley as a brother of Abraham proves nothing, 
as there were other Cowley families in London at 
that period in which the name of Thomas occurs. 
The Fret that the editors of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
and Warne’s reprint of Johnson’s Lives accepted 
Mr. Peter Cunningham’s assertion also proves 
nothing, except that they did accept an unproved 
assertion. I also have “two books” at hand, 
Mr. Noble’s Temple Bar, published, I believe, in 
1869, and Mr. Thornbury’s Old and New London, 
ublished in 1873, in both of which not only is 
Mr. Peter Cunningham’s statement not mentioned, 
but the old story of the grocer of Fleet Street is 
repeated, with, however, the saving clause, “It is 
said.” As I shall not again refer to the subject, I 
still submit that no skilled genealogist would 
accept Mr. Peter Cunningham’s dictum without 
further proof, and that other popular writers have 
ignored it, either through ignorance, like my own, 
of its existence, or purposely, which is the most 
probable, because of the absence of sufficient 
evidence. JoserpH LEMUEL CHESTER. 


On tHe Dates or “A Cuaste Map,” &c. 
(4" 8. xi. 317, 386, 434.)—In his Familiar Letters, 
book i., letter xv., James Howell writes to Sir 
Thomas Savage thus :— 

“I forgot to tell you that Count Gondomar, being 
sworn Counsellor of State that Morning, having been 
before but one of the Council of War, he came in great 
Haste to visit the Prince, saying, he had strange News to 
tell him, which was, that an Zaglishman was sworn 
Privy-Counsellor of Spain, meaning himself, who he said 
was an Englishman in his Heart.” 

This passage is sufficient to justify Mr. Nicnot- 
son’s reference. 

Gondomar’s words were spoken in March, 1623, 
less than five years before that precious “ English- 
man” had procured and enjoyed the judicial 
murder of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Artuur J. Munsy. 

Temple. 


Tue Dove as A Sympor (4™ §. xi. 176, 260.) 
—I have to thank two of your correspondents for 
helpful replies to my former question on _peri- 
sterology. May I solicit from them, or other of your 
readers, further direction as to sources of informa- 
tion on the worship of the dove in the Christian 
Church ? y 


“A Lieut Heart anp A Tuin Parr oF 
BreecuEs ” (4° §, xi. 238, 308.)—My friend Mr. 
W. Cuaprewt will not be displeased to see the 
history of this old song further elucidated. The 
earliest dated copy, that I am aware of, is contained 
in The Vocal Miscellany, a Collection of above 
Four Hundred Celebrated Songs; Many of which 


were never before Printed. The second edition 
Corrected, with Additions, 1734, 12mo. It is the 
seventh song in this collection. 

Another copy appears in The Vocal Magazing; 
or, British Songster’s Miscellany, 1779, 8vo. p. 339, 
This version is valuable, as it helps us to something 
of the history of the song. It is here stated tg 
have been “sung in Perseus and Andromeda? 
Now this was a pantomime, the production of 
Lewis Theobald, acted at the Theatre Royal, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1730 ; and from an m. 
dated broadside with the music, I learn that it 
was “ sung by Mr. Leveridge,” who acted the part 
of “Cepheus, King of Ethiopia,” in this singular 
operatic-pantomimic medley. 

A copy of the original book is now before me, 
which is of considerable interest as being “Ador’d 
with Copper cuts,” the work of W[illiam] H[ogarth} 
The words of the song are not in the libretto, s 
that it was probably an _ introduction. The 
Biographica Dramatica tells us that this panto 
mime was “ frequently acted,” and from its nature 
we can fancy it to have been a great favourite with 
the public. How much older the song is than the 
date of Perseus and Andromeda must be left to 
conjecture. Epwarp F. Riwsavtt, 


Ropert Cooke, not Cock (4 §. xi. 465.)— 
This is, no doubt, the author of the learned and 
able Censura quorundam que sub nominibu 
Sanctorum et amen Auctorum citari solent., 
originally published in 1614, 4to., Lond., and 
which has since been several times reprinted in this 
country and on the Continent, and has always 
been considered as a work of high authority. 
Robert Cooke, who, like Bishop Douglas, may be 
termed— 

“« The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks,” 
was Vicar of Leeds, in Yorkshire, being also s 
native of that county, from 1590 to January, 
1614-15, the year of hisdeath. The best accountot 
him that I am acquainted with, is that given 
Thoresby’s Vicaria Leodensis (Lond. 1724, 8v0). 
The Censura was the only work he lived to print, 
but others exist in MS. In a_ beautifully 
written volume in 4to., in my possession, contail- 
ing a large and interesting collection of the Latin 
orations of Oxford men, temp. Eliz., are six by 
Robert Cooke, which Thoresby does not appear t 
have seen, and which have not been published. One 
of them was delivered 10th April, 1583, when he 
gave up the office of Proctor of the University, @ 
which situation Wood tells us (Athena, vol. il. P 
153, Bliss’s Ed.) he acquitted himself so admirably. 
It gives a vivid picture of the state of Oxford at 
that time, and the difficulties and animosities 
which he had to encounter in the execution of 
duties imposed upon him. Jas. CrossLeY. 


Sir Francis Draxe (4% §. xi. 464.)—For the 
information of your correspondent SaILorR, W 
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he next puts in at Plymouth, if he will step ashore, 


my own < (ome very obligingly show him into 
the Council Chamber, where the wivern appears in 
the crest of Sir Francis Drake—not “hung up by 
the heels,” but as an addition of Sir Francis’s own, 
to show his descent. He used it also quarterly on 
his seal till the time of his death, for his family 
was of much older standing than the house of Ash, 
whosedistinctive coat, in point of fact, was a chevron 
between three halberts; so that if any quarrel 
arose, it was rather Sir Francis who took Sir 
Bernard to task for the assumption. It was sup- 
that the fable was by this time shelved to 
“tell to the marines, for the sailors would not 
believe it.” Barrow had contradicted it in his 
Life of Sir Francis, without knowing the fuller 
evidences in our possession. Sartor is under 
error to quote an author (Prince) to confirm his 
own tradition. In due time a fuller explanation 
of this oft-repeated romance will be given to the 
public. Rep Dragon. 


There will appear in the next number of Nichols’s 
Herald and Genealogist a paper on the subject 
of old Prince’s story about the armorial dispute 
between Sir Bernard and Sir Francis Drake, in 
which Sartor will find all the particulars he seeks. 

W. R. D. 


AnMs OF THE EARLY Eneuisu Krves (4 §. xi. 
425, 492.)—The imaginative heralds of old days 
invented armorial bearings for most of the heroes 
of antiquity, and did not omit to ascribe them to 
our early Saxon and Danish kings. H. H. F. will 
find the reputed arms of all the monarchs of Eng- 
land from Egbert, a.p. 827, to Harold IL., a.p. 
1066, in Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica, vol. iii. 
plate x. The same, with slight variations, and 
two or three impalements, are to be seen in A 
Catalogue of the Kinges of England ever since it 
was so called, by Thos. Milles, London, 1610. 

H. B. Hype, sun. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of 
the Twelfth Century. Now First Collected and Edited by 
Thomas Wright, Esq. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Mr Wricnt has added two very curious volumes to the 

series published by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
er Majesty's Treasury, and under the sanction of the 

Master of the Rolls. Of the Satires and of the Anglo- 

Latin in which they are written, Mr. Wright has a very 

good opinion. The former have certainly this quality,— 

they belong to history, which they often more effectually 
illustrate than the chroniclers of history themselves can 
do, or care todo. Mr. Wright's Introduction is a capital 
essay on the old Satires and their authors. One of the 

is the “ Speculum Stultorum ” of Nigellus, and the 

episode in that is of the two cows whose tails were 
caught in the ice. One tore herself away, and lost her 
j the other waited till it thawed, and then carried 


the attendant at the Guildhall will (s ing from | #88 (the monastic order), did not profit by the example, 





away her tail in safety. How the proud Brunellus, the 


may be read in Mr. Wright's volumes. 
Hi. 4 the Bastile, and its Principal Captives. By 
R. A. Davenport. (Tegg.) 

TuIs is a very good book ; and a little more pains would 
have made it still better. In the matter of the Man in 
the Iron Mask, Mr. Davenport has, perhaps, read Topin, 
who thought he had proved the man was Matthioli, but 
Mr. Davenport has not read Loiseleur, who has proved 
that the man was not Matthioli, and that there were 
several Men in Iron Masks. In telling the story of Lin- 
guet, Mr. Davenport has omitted one of the smartest sam- 
ples of that prisoner's wit. When the prison barber came to 
shave him, Linguet exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, ah! vous étes le 
barbier de la Bastille? Eh bien, rasezla!” and he put 
off being shaved till another day. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. By Henry Morley. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Prorrsson MortEy modestly calls a “‘ Sketch” his closely 
printed volume of 900 pages. As far as examination 
can warrant, it is an admirable work, excellent both for 
study and reference. Professor Morley gives some valu- 
able hints towards its proper uses; but he gives this 
warning: “ Let no beginner think that when he has read 
this book, or any book, or any number of books for any 
number of years, he will have thoroughly learned English 
literature."’ Every student would do well to study the 
subject generally, and take a particular epoch for special 
knowledge. 













































Antiquities of an Essex Parish; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. By W.T. Scott. (King & Co.) 
Ir is not possible to conceive of more valuable contribu- 
tions to county history than records like those contained 
in Mr. Scott's volume collected from a single parish. it 
is to be hoped that the example will be followed in other 
parishes, although Essex is not ill-provided with his- 
torians. There is nothing in the book about the “‘ Flitch,” 
but there is something creditable to the Dunmow women. 
Among the church plate sold by the churchwardens in 
1537 was the “‘ Paxe of Sylver,” but the indignant “ wyfes 
of the paryshe ” contributed five shillings at a collection 
made in the church “to redeme the Paxe,” which was 

done at the cost of 29s. 4d. 


Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. Southey’s Chronicle of the 
Cid. (F. Warne.) 

Poetry that is history, and history that is poetry in 
prose, are combined in this new volume of the Chandos 
Classics. It is curious that the subject of the Excommu- 
nication of the Cid, for kicking the Pope’s chair to pieces, 
was considered by Lockhart to be apocryphal, and yet 
the subject is alluded to in Don Quixote. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version. With 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Re- 
vision of the Translation by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. Vol. III. (Murray.) 

Tus useful “ Explanatory and Critical” Commentary for 

the use of educated and intelligent members of the Church 

of England, projected by the late Lord Ossington, and 
known, therefore, as The Speaker’s Commentary, makes 
steady and satisfactory progress. Unlike its predecessors, 
which have been the work of several hands, the third 
volume is the work of one only, the Camden Professor 
of Ancient History at Oxford, Canon Rawlinson, to 
whom has been entrusted the preparation of the Text 
and Commentary, and the Illustrative Introductions to the 

Second Book of Kings, commonly called the Fourth Book, 

Chronicles, Books I. and II., and the Books of Ezra, 

Nehemiah, and Esther. As an aid to the study of the 
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Holy Scriptures by those who desire to have before them, 
in a form as popular as is consistent with the learning 
essential to clear and full explanation, the results of the 
great attention which has lately been paid to Biblical 
inquiry, both in this country and on the Continent, the 
work before us is destined, there can be no doubt, to 
command a large amount of the favour of the religious 
public. 


TuE Cornhill Magazine, Macmillan, The Month, and 
The Atlantic Monthly, are all as pleasant as June itself 
From the first we quote the following, as a curious sam- 
ple of French journalism in the last century, namely :— 

“Tae Ruymine Gazetrre or Jacques Loret.—Loret 
never had anybody to help him. He ran about for his 
own news, and, however hurried might be his composi- 
tion, never once wrote a line that would not scan. His 
prolonged and always equal performance is something 
unique in the hist< ry of journalism. The fortnightly 
review of current politics, which M. Eugéne Forcade 
wrote for the Revue des Deux Mondes, killed him after 
driving him mad at the end of ten years. Henri Roche- 
fort suppressed his Lanterne after two years from sheer 
exhaustion ; and even the veteran Alphonse Karr has 
never been able to keep up his weekly Guépes for five 
consecutive years. And yet the writings of Forcade, 
Rochefort, and Karr, are in prose. These journalists 
never had to hunt for a line of their news ; telegrams and 
newspapers brought them matter as much as they wanted, 
and they had no reason to torture their heads for rhymes 
and metre.’ 


MEMORIAL OF THE LATE Str Wriitam Tire. — This 
roject is making progress. A committee of the Chelsea 
Vestry has been appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. They are desirous of receiving suggestions and 
romises of monetary aid from the public and private 
riends of the deceased. Sir Charles Dilke, the Member 
for the Borough of Chelsea, who, as well as his father, 
was a personal friend of Sir William, has taken the sub- 
ject up warmly, and has promised a contribution of 1007. 
Mr. C. Lahee, the Vestry Clerk of Chelsea, acts as hono- 
rary secretary, and will be glad to receive communications 
addressed to him at the Vestry Hall, King’s Road, 8.W. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose 
Tux THames ayp rts Trrevrarres. Py Charles Mackay. 2 vols. 

Published by Bentley, 184. 
Wanted by Richard F. Chattock, Barnet, Herts. 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


We have the greatest respect for all who resort to 
“N.&Q.” in search of information, but we must again 

nark, that some of them could easily obtain what they 
as jor themselves. When we have questions to which 
answers may be found in dozens of elementary works, we 
can only refer the inquirers to such works. To give 
replies to queries about the woolsack in the House of Lords, 
the introduction of tea, tobacco, &c., would only occupy 
space, already too Limited Sor our higher purposes. 

Preston Pans.—Doddridge, it is to be supposed, 
believed what he wrote about the sudden conversion of 
Colonel Gardiner from a rake to a religious man. His 
account, however, is full of errors. It was not at mid- 
night that the Colonel was reading Watson’s Christian 
Soldier, but at noon, when, about to keep an assignation 
with another man’s wife, Gardiner took up (to while away 





the time) Gurnall’s Christian Armour, which his 
had placed in his trunk. He became absorbed by it, 
the lady, and was thenceforth a reformed man. Doddrit 


account of the blaze of light, the figure of the Saviour 


the Cross, and the words of remonstrance, were all the 
invention of some imaginative person. Jupiter 0 
heard the story from Gardiner’s lips three or four 


and the Colonel then simply ascribed his conversion 


Gurnall’s arguments. He never alluded to any 
natural intervention. PREsTon Pans is referred 
Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Cagh 
Minister of Inveresk, where the whole story is extant, 
J. H. Fewnetu.— The Ladies’ Shakspeare Club wag 
stituted, in 1735 or 6, for the purpose of receiving 
tions to enable the managers of Covent Garden and D 
Lane to place Shakspeare’s plays, as he wrote them, om 
stage with becoming splendour. The Ladies met ina 
in ** the Garden,” to receive contributions. That isall 


is known of them ; except that there seems to have bem 


Ladies’ Beaumont and Fletcher Club. Medley, in 
ing’s farce, The Historical Register for 1736, 
prece with an address, in which are these words :—# 
you, ladies ; whether you be Shakspeare’s Ladies, or 
montand Fletcher's Ladies, 1 hope you will makea 
Sor a rehearsal.” 

W. E. A. Axox.—‘ Certayne versis,” dc, haw 
ready appeared. See “N. & Gg.” 2™' §. i. 189. 

B. Nicnoitson.—“ Nicene Creed” next week. 

F. 8.— They were misquoted. The following iste 
form: 

“ O, for an age so shelter’d from annoy, 

That I may never know how change the moong 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense. 
The om lines are in the Ode on Indolence, by Keates 
The epitaph on the Marquis of Angleseyé 
to be and in every collection of such matters. 

The Editor has much pleasu: “ein ack nowledging 
a note iien d to him by the Rev. Dr. Lee. 

. D—m. We cannot suppose that the Rev. J. B 
ever byt such lines to the Rev. W. Romain. 

A Reaper would, in all probability, obtain tat 

ation he re quires by applying to Mr. Timbs, © 
house, ae. 

J. B.—Your notes, queries, or replies, are ae 
comé 5 tet delays are inet ritable, in spite o rf edito 
will. 

M. MILLEeR.—At Windsor : the spot is marked, 

D. Jones was answered in our Notices to Correspe 

EMERALD.—See any Life of Sheridan. 

T. K.— Received. 

MR. Ostanp asks for the names of all pleces of Wi 
interest and other edifices of national value, inf 
Britain, which have been de stroyed totally or pai 
fre, tn Consequence of plumbers’ fires. Ali communta 
to be sent direct to J. H. Ostann, 51, Great Russell 
W.C. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we e decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the nat 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatio 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 


Editor ’"—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ 


Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, © 
London, W.C. 
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